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The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the 
Second and Third Centuries in the Light 
of Archaeological and Historical Facts* 


E.E. URBACH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Ever since the discovery of the remains of numerous ancient synagogues 





with their artistic representations in painting and relief of animals and even 
of the human form, including well-known motifs of pagan art, scholars and 
students have been perplexed by a problem that has defied solution: how can 
we reconcile the origin and intention of all these ornamentations with the 
explicit biblical prohibition, ‘you shall not make yourself a graven image or any 
likeness’, with the exegesis of this and similar verses by Tannaim and Amoraim, 
and with the laws concerning idolatrous practices as formulated by these same 
Tannaim and Amoraim? Talmudic scholars, and also historians, have paid but 
little attention to this problem;’ while the archaeologists, who were at first 
astounded by their own discoveries, have continually had to revise their theories, 
since, as a rule, every fresh excavation disproved the previous conjectures. The 





* Published in Hebrew in EI, 5, 1958, pp. 189-205; pp. 202-205 of the Hebrew original have been 
omitted here. 


" The article of L. Blau: Early Christian Archaeology from the Jewish Point of View, Hebrew Union 


Coll. Annual, 3, 1926, pp. 157-158 is still the main source of information for archaeologists in 
this field. 
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last in the field, so far, is Goodenough,’ who has drawn up a detailed list of length o 


the views of his predecessors, pointed out their defects, and given an extensive 
exposition of his own theory on this question. 

According to Goodenough, it can be proved from the literary and archaeologi- 
cal evidence that, during the period from the victory of the Hasmoneans down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem (150 B.c.-A.D. 70) the Jews were so completely 
under the spiritual domination of the Pharisees and Sages that they refrained 
from any attempt at painting and sculpture. With the destruction of Jerusalem 
a great change came about. The decorations at Beth She‘arim, Dura-Europos, 
and in the Galilean synagogues prove that rabbinical control ceased to be 
effective not only in the Diaspora, but in Palestine itself. As a result artistic 
representations began to appear everywhere in that part of the Jewish world 
which was exposed to the influence of Graeco-Roman culture. This new Jew- 
ish art copied its pagan originals so faithfully that it actually introduced the 
figures of pagan gods—such as Helios—into the synagogues. This was not 
done for purely decorative purposes, nor can it be regarded as indicating the 
practice of some idolatrous ritual, since the figures are found in synagogues. 
According to Goodenough, there is still a third possibility. The Jewish masses 
felt the need to give artistic expression through the medium of painting and 
sculpture to their own religious beliefs which were different from those of 
the Sages. They therefore made use of whatever served their purpose, includ- 
ing the conventional images of their idol-worshipping neighbours which they 
invested with a new, non-idolatrous symbolism of their own, much as the 
Christians did with their art, or like Philo when he presented the substance of 
the Bible to his readers in terms of Greek philosophy and Hellenistic religious 
concepts. Jewish art is thus ‘the book of illustrations without text’ to the religion 
of the Jewish masses. In Goodenough’s opinion, the literature which originally 
accompanied these symbols was proscribed and destroyed when the compilation 
of the Talmud was completed. Hence his aim, in the eight large volumes of his 
book, is to provide the correct interpretation of the symbols themselves. 

This is not the place for us to discuss Goodenough’s exegetical methods and 
his treatment of the literary sources.* Nor, indeed, is it necessary to dwell at 





* E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1- . New York, 1953- . On the 
question discussed in this article see Vol. IV, pp. 2-44. 
* See the review by M. Avi-Yonah, IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 194-199. 
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of iength on the inner contradiction in a theory which asserts that, in the days of 
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the later Hasmoneans, of Herod and Herod Agrippa, the Pharisees and Sages 
wielded an almost absolute spiritual domination over the people; and, on the 
other hand, that, in the period when Yavneh and Usha were the centres of 
Jewish life, the Patriarchs and Sages had no authority at all; and that even in the 
time of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and his sons they were devoid of spiritual 
influence. Such a theory flies in the face of all that we know about the social 
status and spiritual authority of the Sages in both these periods. It is not even 
correct for the Greek Diaspora, as is sufficiently proved by the inscription of 
Stobi in Macedonia, dated to A.D. 165, according to which anyone who wished to 
make any alteration in the structure of the synagogue had to pay 25,000 dinars 
to the Patriarch.* Moreover, Goodenough’s theories do not even provide any 
answer to the question under discussion, since his conclusion—namely, that all 
the archaeological finds indicating the existence of a Jewish sculpture and paint- 
ing come from circles utterly remote from the world of the Sages—is flatly 
contradicted by the facts. Ten years ago, Sukenik® contested the view that there 
was in Galilee a kind of ‘liberal-reform’ Judaism which, to demonstrate its 
divergence from the orthodox creed, permitted the adornment of its synagogues 
with artistic themes taken from the pagan world. He rightly asked: ‘Is it con- 
ceivable that there should have been, at that time, such a violent deviation from 
traditional Judaism in Galilee, the principal centre of Palestinian Jewry after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, the residence of the Patriarchate and the 
seat of the Sanhedrin?’ The synagogue of Dura-Europos and its paintings are 
proof that the artists who executed them did not live in an entirely different 
spiritual world from the Sages; on the contrary, side by side with pagan themes, 
they introduced a whole series of pictures on biblical subjects, and, what is more, 
their representations of the stories and characters from the Bible have clearly 
been influenced by the allegories and legends of the Sages.° 





* E. L. Sukenik: Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. London, 1934, pp. 64-65; J. B. Frey: 
Corpus Inscriptionum Ludaicarum, 1. Roma, 1936, p. 504; G. Allon: The History of the Jews in Pales- 
tine in the Period of the Mishnah and the Talmud, 1. Tel Aviv, 1953, p. 198 (Hebrew). 

* E.L,Sukenik: The Synagogue of Dura-Europos and its Paintings. Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 5-6 
(Hebrew). Kraeling, in his book referred to below, n. 6, emphasizes the connection of the art of 
Dura with normative Judaism, p. 358. He also makes an interesting attempt to explain the design of 
the buildings by the desire to create common courts (mmzn avy), p. 330. 

* Sukenik, ibid., passim; see particularly p. 170. I. Sonne: The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue, 
Hebrew Union Coll. Annual, 20, 1947, pp. 255-362, goes still further and conjectures (sbid., pp. 
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The whole problem has been made particularly acute by the results of the 
successive excavations carried out at Beth She‘arim, since B. Mazar first started 
work there in 1936. After an abundance of funerary inscriptions in Greek where 
the names and contents show the extent to which the deceased had been hellen- 
ized,” we now have an ever-increasing number of inscriptions in Hebrew 
which in spirit belong to the world of the Jewish Sages. In 1953 tombs were 
found bearing inscriptions such as these: ‘Rabbi Simeon’, “This (belongs) to 
Rabbi Gamaliel.’ This gave rise to the conjecture that these were the tombs of 
the sons of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch.* In 1955 the following interesting in- 
scription was discovered: “These sarcophagi, the inner and outer, are of Rabbi 
Aniana and of ... the holy ones, the sons of ...’.° It is difficult to identify the 
Sage mentioned in this inscription with any certainty. From the Jerusalem 
Talmud we know of Sages by the name of Rabbi Gamaliel bar Iniana’® and 
R. Aniani (also in the form Iniani, Iniania) ben Susi of whom we are told that 
he knew the correct pronunciation of the Divine Name (the tetragrammaton) 
and intended to pass it on to R. Hanina at Zippori: ‘R. Iniani bar Susi went to 
Zippori to R. Hanina. He said, Come and I shall give it to you. R. Hanina’s son 
crawled under his bed. While there he sneezed and R. Iniani heard him. He 
said, Since you practise deceit, the Name has gone and neither you nor he will 
get it."* As this Sage used to pronounce the Divine Name in prayer,’* the epithet 
‘holy’ could be thought fitting for his sons. However, whether or not we identify 
the R. Aniana in the inscription with R. Iniani of the Jerusalem Talmud, it is 
clear that the term ‘holy ones’ designates a special group of Sages: for obviously, 
not every one of the Sages qualified for this distinction, but only those who were 
exceptionally self-denying. Of R. Nahum bar Simai it is related that, after his 





287-288) that the paintings at Dura were executed under the supervision and on the instructions of 
the Amora R. Johanan. A fresh examination of the whole question of Dura can now be found in 
C. H. Kraeling’s great work The Synagogue. New Haven, 1956, pp. 322-402. 

* See M. Schwabe, apud S. Klein, edit.: Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1. Jerusalem, 1930, app. 5, pp. 167-172 
(Hebrew). 

* N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1953, IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 107; idem: Excavations at Beth 
She'arim, 1954, IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 236-237. 

* N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1955, IEJ, 7, 1957, p. 241. 

* Pesabim i, 1. Cf. Z. Frankel: Introduction to the Jerusalem Talmud. Berlin, 1923, p. 72 (Hebrew). 
* Jer. Talmud, Yoma iii, 7. Cf. Eccles. Rabbah iii, 11. 

* R. Pinhas ben Yair also attributed special importance to the use of the Divine Name: ‘Why is it 
that men pray in this world and are not answered by Me ? Because they do not know the Divine 
Name’ (Shohber Tob xci, 8). 
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f the death, his fellow-townsmen covered the images in the place with mats, saying: 
arted ‘Just as he did not behold them in his life, so let him not behold them after his 
here death’. And to the question, “Why was he called Nahum, the man of the Holy 
llen- of Holies?’—the answer given was, ‘because he never in his life looked upon 
brew the image on a coin’.** There are thus grounds for presuming that those of the 
were | Sages buried at Beth She‘arim who had earned the title of ‘holy ones* regarded 
) to | statues and images in much the same way as R. Nahum. It is, therefore, most 
»s of | surprising that, side by side with sarcophagi bearing inscriptions of this kind, 
g in- we find others adorned with reliefs not only of animals but also of the human 
abbi face, such as the well-known Zeus-like head,”* or the countenances of youths 
y the | and maidens on a lead coffin discovered lately at Beth She‘arim. In the very 
alem | same cave where the inscriptions discussed above were found, there were also 
and | marble fragments of reliefs portraying scenes from pagan mythology.** Even on 
that the assumption that, in such cases, the sarcophagi in question were imported, 
ton) the mere fact of their being in this cave is most remarkable. Certainly, these 
it to finds from Beth She‘arim put an end to all the theories based on making a clear 
;son distinction between the private world of the Sages, as reflected in the talmudic, 
He , and mishnaic laws about idolatry, and the other real world that existed outside 
will theirs. Needless to say, they also dispose of Goodenough’s theory about popular 
ithet mysticism. But we must ask ourselves whether it is enough to use the latest 
tify archaeological discoveries to refute doubtful theories. Possibly these discoveries 
it is can be put to a more positive use in helping us to a better understanding of the 





vere ® Jeri Talmud, Abodah Zarah iii, 1; Eccles. Rabbah ix, 10. There a different reason is given for the 
title ‘our holy teacher’ which was bestowed on R. Judah the Patriarch. The version of the Bab. 
Talmud, Shabbath 118b, is peculiar: “They said to Rabbi: Why do they call you our holy teacher?’ 
Surely it would have been better to ask those who gave Rabbi this title? In the Gemara it is objected 
to Rabbi's reply that the quality by which he explains the title was also possessed by R. Jose who was 
ns of | not called ‘holy’. This objection is then disposed of. Interestingly enough, on just this subject of the 
telations between Rabbi and R. Jose an entirely different tradition has been preserved: ‘When Rabbi 
wanted to raise an objection to the ruling of R. Jose, he would say: Shall one so unworthy as myself 
7-172 question the words of R. Jose? The generation of R. Jose is as far superior to our generation as the 
most holy objects are greater than the most secular.’ (Jer. Talmud, Gittin vi, 9). These words 
Beth ate in keeping with the reply of the widow of R. El‘azar the son of R. Simeon, when she rejected 
Rabbi’s proposal of marriage: ‘Shall a vessel which has been put to sacred use be put to secular use?’ 
(Bab. Talmud, Baba Mezia 84b). It would seem, therefore, that the tradition explaining the title 
ew). ‘our holy teacher’ is late. But even this late tradition does not attribute to Rabbi conduct such as that 
of Nahum, the man of the Holy of Holies. 
is it ™ The title dcios is also found in a Greek inscription. See B. Mazar (Maisler): Beth She'arim, 1. Jeru- 
ivine Salem, 1945, p. 60 (2nd ed., 1957, p. 72) (Hebrew). 
* See Avigad, op. cit. (above, n. 9), pp. 87-88. * Ibid., pp. 90-92. 
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reality that lies behind the laws about idolatry. At ail events, it seems to me that 
the whole matter deserves further study from a new angle. 


The consensus of opinion amongst the Sages in the third century was that 
all idolatrous impulses had been eradicated from amongst the people of Israel 
as early as the beginning of the Second Temple." For this view there is parallel 
evidence in the Book of Judith (viii, 18) : ‘For there has not arisen in our genera- 
tions, nor is there today, a tribe, a family, a clan, or a city that worships idols 
made by human hands, as there was once in olden times.’ There was a wide- 
spread feeling that idolatry did not constitute a danger to the people, since it 
was so obviously false. A Gentile gave expression to this view in a discussion with 
R. Akiba: ‘You know in your heart as I know in mine that there is nothing real 
in idolatry.’** In all the sayings of the Sages there is only very scarce and slight 
evidence of the view commonly expressed in Hellenistic literature and in the 
writing of the Church Fathers, that idols are simply the work of demonic 
powers which act through the medium of images and statues.’® Indeed, the 





* Bab. Talmud, Yoma 69b; Sanhedrin 64a, the opinion of R. Johanan. Cf. Arakhin 32b; Song of 
Sol. Rabbah vii, 8; Seder Eliahu Zuta, ed. M. Ish-Shalom, p. 185. As against this see 2 Macc. 
xii, 40. I drew the attention of Dr. Y. M. Grinz to these passages, and he has commented on them in 
the additions and corrections to his edition of the Book of Judith. Jerusalem, 1957, p. 221. 

* Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 55a; cf. Sanhedrin 63b. 

* In the Septuagint the word Salyoves is often used as the equivalent of o°*>x (=idcls). See W.A.L 
Elmslie: The Mishnah on Idolatry. Cambridge, 1911, p. 42. Cf. A. v. Harnack: Die Mission und Aus- 


breitung, 1. Leipzig, 1915, p. 146, which is based mainly on Tertullian’s Apol., 23. Also H. Leclercq: l 


Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, VUl, pp. 51-62, s.v. idolatrie; E. Bevan: Holy 
Images. London, 1940, pp. 17-18, 90-91. I have not been able to find any support for Lieberman's 
contention that, in the second century, the Jews believed that demonic spirits lurked behind the dead 
images (S. Lieberman: Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. New York, 1950, p. 121, n. 33, p. 126, n. 59), 
not even in the passage quoted by him, Sifre, Num., sect. 131, ed. Horowitz, p. 171. [Prof. Lieberman 


(in a letter of September 1958) kindly drew my attention to Friedman's explanation of this passage: 
which teaches that one should not fear the demon of pe‘or, as well as to Abodah Zarah 41b, where R. , 


Simeon ben Lakish says that the demon left the idol and posed itself on the threshold of the house of 
Dagon. But the Amora explains only the usage of the priest of Dagon according to the general opinion 
of Gentiles in his time.] In the homilies on the verses in Lev. xvii, 7 (Sifra, Aharei, chap. 9) and Deut. 
xxxii, 17 (Sifra, Deut., sect. 318), which mention satyrs and demons, a distinction is drawn between 
these and idols. The idea mentioned by Lieberman appears only in late midrashim, such as the Midrash 
on the Ten Commandments, in A. Jellinek, ed.: Bet ha-Midrasch, 1. Jerusalem, 1938, p.71: It once hap- 
pened that a lame Jew heard that there was an idol in a certain place to which sick people from all over 
the world went and were healed. So he too went there to be healed. He entered the shrine of the idol 
with the other cripples at midnight. A man came with a small can full of oil and anointed all the sick 
and convalescent. When he reached the lame man he said to him: ‘Aren't you a Jew?’ He replied 
that he was. ‘Then what are you doing here?’ The Jew said that he had come to be healed. The 
man said to him: ‘Don’t you know that the idol himself is a demon and does these things to delude 
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impression produced by a great variety of evidence is that there really was no 
Jewish idolatry. The artistic ornamentation of the graves in the environs of 
Jerusalem from the first century B.C. and the following century, contains no 
other motifs than leaf-clusters and fruits and flowers of various kinds, and that 
despite the obvious Hellenistic and Roman influence on the Jewish architecture 
of the period.*® Tacitus remarked on the absence of statues and images from 
Jewish cities and synagogues as one of the distinguishing features of the Jews; 
and Pliny wrote in a similar vein. Observations of this nature, though in a 
more sympathetic tone, had previously been made by Strabo and Varro.” Ac- 
cording to Josephus,** when Petronius came to place the image of Gaius Caesar 
in the Temple, the Jews protested that the setting up of a statue of a mortal 
man was forbidden not only in the Temple, but everywhere else in their land 
too. If this, in itself, does not warrant the conclusion that there were no images 
of animals either, it should be taken together with another passage** where 
Josephus included among Solomon’s sins the construction of the molten sea 
which stood in the Temple on its pedestal of twelve oxen (1 Kings vii, 25), and 
the lions which flanked his throne (bid. x, 20). In the Talmud and Midrash not 
only are these acts of Solomon’s not found offensive in any way, but the verses 
in question are actually used as homiletic proof-texts,** according to the only 
evidence preserved in the Tannaitic sources about the situation in the time of 
the Temple: ‘R. Eleazar ben R. Zadok says, All the faces were in Jerusalem, 
except only the human face.’** Obviously, however, the picture that emerges 





them into idolatry, in order to destroy them from out of the world? But you are guilty of sin, 
because to-morrow it would have been your time to be healed, but since you have come here—you 
will not be healed.’ The author of this story uses R. Akiba’s reply as holding good only for Jews. 
The Gentiles are deluded by the demons. Cf. M. Griinbaum: Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Sprach- und 
Sagenkunde. Berlin, 1901, p. 93; L. Ginzberg: The Legends of the Jews, V. Philadelphia, 1947, 
p. 151. Cf. Pirgei de Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 45, where it is said that Satan entered the golden calf and 
spoke out of it. This tradition is given in the name of R. Judah. However, the names of Tannaim in 
this late midrash are known not to be reliable. [Lieberman in the above mentioned letter. ]} 

* See N. Avigad: The Necropolis, in Sefer Yerushalayim, 1. Jerusalem, 1956, pp. 329, 341 (Hebrew). 
* E. Schiirer: Geschichte des jiid.Volkes, Il. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909, pp. 153-156, 548. 

® Bell. Jud., I, 195. > Ant., VIII, 194. 
* Bab. Talmud, Yoma 52b; Zebahim 62b. Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg expressed astonishment at Solo- 
mon’s actions and even tried to explain them away. See below, n. 25. 

* Tosefta, Abodah Zarab v, 2; Jer. Talmud, ibid. iii, 1 in the name of R. Eleazar the son of R. Simeon. 
In later midrashim it is stated that there was the figure of a man on the standard of the tribe of Reuben, 
Arugath ha-Bosem, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, pp. 284, 288 (Hebrew), and cf. my comments in Joc. For the 
attitude to synagogal art found in late halakhic literature, see Rabbi Y.Z. Kahana: The Synagogue. 
Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 254-308 (Hebrew). 
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from the sources quoted, while true of Jewish Palestine and above all of Jerusa- 
lem, does not hold good for the predominantly gentile cities in the western 
and eastern parts of the country. The conquests of the Hasmoneans and their 
forced mass-conversions to Judaism had been followed by the eradication of 
idol-worship and the destruction of pagan temples in these cities. But later, 
under the rule of Herod’s dynasty and of the Roman governors, they had once 
more become thoroughly Hellenistic cities in which the cults of Greek, Semitic, 
Egyptian and Roman gods were practised.** When the Jews of Yavneh tried 
to destroy a pagan altar, they were commanded by imperial decree (according 
to Philo*’) to set up an expensive, gilded statue in the Temple in Jerusalem. 
It would seem that a similar experience lies behind the warning uttered by 
R. Johanan ben Zakkay: ‘Hasten not to overthrow the altars of Gentiles lest 
they be rebuilt by you, lest you overthrow one of bricks and be told to rebuild 
it of stones, or one of stones and be told to rebuild it of wood.’** Furthermore, 
it was no longer considered sufficient to prescribe a blessing for ‘one who sees 
a place from which idolatry has been rooted out’, for there were more and more 
instances in which ‘it was rooted out from one place only to be introduced in 
another’, and in some cases only the introduction and not the rooting out was 
seen.” The Sages, therefore, treated the gentile cities as foreign soil and pro- 
claimed them ritually impure. A turning-point came with the destruction of the 
Temple, which had far-reaching consequences for the distribution of population 
in Palestine and profoundly affected the position of the Jews in the country, 
especially after the revolt of Bar-Kokhba. This turning-point was connected 
with the fundamental change in economic conditions which gave rise to new 
problems in the relations between Jews and Gentiles. This background is the 


key to the understanding of the great majority of the rabbinical laws about 
idolatry. 





* Schiirer, op. cit. (above, n. 21), II, 1907, pp. 94-222; Allon, op. cit., (above, n. 4), pp. 80-92. 

™ De legatione ad Gaium, 30, 201. 

* Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann. Berlin, 1909, p. 58; Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, version B, chap. 21, 
ed. Schechter, pp. 66-67. Cf. S. Lieberman: Palestine in the Third and Fourth Centuries, Jewish Quart. 
Review, 36, 1946, p. 366, n. 265. 

* In the Mishnah Berakhot ix, 1, only the halakhah about a place from which idolatry has been up- 
rooted is given. This doubtless goes back to the time of the first Hasmonean kings. But in the Tosefta, 
ibid. vii, 2 (ed. Lieberman, p. 33, cf. Tosefta, ki-feshutah, p. 103) it is preceded by the blessing 
of ‘he who sees idolatry etc.’ In Jer. Talmud, ibid. ix, 1, a distinction is drawn between ‘from all the 
places in the Land of Israel’ and ‘was eradicated from one place and introduced into another.’ 
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After the destruction of the Temple, and still more after the revolt of Bar- 
, Kokhba, many Jews were deprived of their land by the Roman authorities, while 
the informers and the tax-gatherers and their heavy exactions forced many 
others to abandon their farms. There is thus no exaggeration in the words of 
R. Simeon bar Johay about ‘hamlets that have been torn up from their place 
in the Land of Israel’.*® The rural Jewish population was decimated by migration 
to the cities. The villagers flocked not only, it would seem, to places like Beth- 
Shean where good relations had prevailed between Jews and Gentiles during 
the war against the Romans, but even to cities like Caesarea and Accho in 
which the Jewish inhabitants had been slaughtered at the beginning of the war. 
Jews also made their way into cities where their presence had previously been 
unknown. Their absorption, at the end of the second century, into towns like 
Beth Guvrin was evidently greatly assisted by the general process of urbanization 
then proceeding apace throughout the Near East with the active support of the 
Severan Emperors, after a belated start in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Many 
of Rabbi Judah’s legal pronouncements affecting these cities take account of 
this process and testify to a conscious effort to facilitate the absorption of Jews 
into the life of the gentile cities.** The halakhic ruling that ‘towns which are 
gentile enclaves in the Land of Israel, such as Susita and its dependencies and 
Ashkelon and its dependencies, although exempt from the tithe and the sabbatical 
year, are free of the impurity of foreign soil’** was a result of Rabbi's insistence, 
as is explicitly stated in the Jerusalem Talmud: ‘Rabbi permitted Beth-Shean 
(for residence), Rabbi permitted Caesarea, Rabbi permitted Beth Guvrin, Rabbi 
permitted Kfar Semah.’** At the same time, there was an increase in the gentile 
element of towns which had previously had an almost entirely Jewish population. 
This living of Jews in towns side by side with Gentiles raised problems with 
regard to the rabbinical laws about idolatry. The halakhic ruling about ‘a city in 


' which there was an idolatrous festival and some shops therein were adorned and 


others not adorned’** goes back to an actual occurrence in Beth-Shean. Similarly 





* Jer. Talmud, Hagigah i, 5; cf. Jer. Talmud, Megillah i, 1: ‘The town was destroyed and became a 
town of Gentiles.’ 

™ See M. I. Rostovtzeff: Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft im rimichen Kaiserreich, 11. Heidelberg, 1929, 
pp. 10,97, 119; E. Korneman: Weltgeschichte des Mittelmeerraumes, I1. Miinchen, 1949, p. 183. 

* Tosefta, Obolot xviii, 4. 

® Jer. Talmud, Demai, chap. ii; cf. Tosefta, ibid., 18; and the article of A. Biichler: The Patriarch 
R. Judah and the Graeco-Roman Cities of Palestine, Studies in Jewish History. London, 1956, p. 178. 
* Mishnah Abodah Zarah i, 2. 
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the question whether or not it was permissible to participate in fairs was highly| The conti 


topical in places like Tyre, Gaza, Accho, and Botnah.** Jewish artisans and 
craftsmen, who lived by making clay and glass vessels, furniture and household | 
utensils, gold and silver trinkets, not only learnt new technical processes from 
their gentile fellow-craftsmen: they also had to compete with them, which 
meant at least employing the same methods, i. e. ornamenting and decorating 
their products with conventional motifs. It was hard for these Jewish craftsmen 
not to make vessels and trinkets for use in the pagan ritual for their gentile 
purchasers, or even to avoid making idols. It is only in this setting that any 
practical meaning can be given to various halakhic rulings bearing witness 
to the endeavours of certain Sages, from the second to the fourth centuries, to 


find solutions to the problems which arose in their time. The vacillations between | 


severity and leniency, which are so striking a feature of the laws about idolatry, 
can only be explained by the different ways in which different Tannaim and 
Amoraim estimated the danger to Judaism presented by any given situation. 
The first Tanna to whom a ruling about idolatry is attributed is R. Eliezer, in the 


following Mishnah: ‘None may make ornaments for an idol: necklaces or ear- ' 


rings or finger-rings. R. Eliezer says: If for payment it is permitted.’** Thus 
R. Eliezer, who lived in Lod at the beginning of the second century, permitted 
the making of ornaments and their sale to Gentiles, even though it was known 
that they were intended for idolatrous purposes. These words of R. Eliezet’s 
were so astounding that they were actually omitted from several copies of the 
Mishnah. There were also early commentators who did not include the whole 
passage in question in their Mishnah. In my opinion, there can be no doubt as 
to the authenticity of the text quoted, since it is hardly conceivable that anyone 
would have presumed to add a ruling which so astounded the later authorities.” 





* Jer. Talmud, ibid. i, 4. Cf. J. Cohn: Die Marktbezeichnungen odox und 1, Festschrift des Jidisch- 
Theol. Seminars, Il. Breslau, 1929, pp. 20-35. * Mishnah Abodah Zarah i, 8. 
* The words of R. Eliezer are missing in the Mishnah of the Jer. Talmud in the Naples text of the 
Mishnah. R. Elhanan writes in his Tosafot to page 19b: There are texts of the Mishnah that read, 
“None may make for an idol necklaces or ear-rings or finger-rings’, and in the copy of Rabbenu Tam 
it is revised. There are other texts that also read after this in the Mishnah: ‘R. Eliezer says: If for 
payment, it is permitted.’ Most texts contain neither of these sentences. The reading in the Munich 
MS., Digdugei Soferim to Abodah Zarab, ibid —'they were broken’—is simply either a scribal error 
or a scribal emendation. Now, at last, a photostat copy is available of a Spanish MS. of the tractate 
Abodah Zarah, which was written fifty-two years before the Munich MS. (ed. S. Abramson, New 
York, 1957), and where the reading is: ‘R. Eliezer says: If for bis payment, (11203), it is permitted.’ 
See Abramson’s comments, p. 68a. 
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ighly| The contrary seems far more likely, viz: that most of the copyists erased what 
s and| they took to be an error, as stated in the Tosafot:** ‘... indeed, it seems that 
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he did not make this statement, since is is improbable that he would allow any 
argument for the making of ornaments which were intended, from the first, 
for idol-worship.’ What seemed unreasonable to the later generations was 
evidently regarded as reasonable by R. Eliezer. He had not the slightest misgiving 
that Jewish crafsmen who earned their living by selling trinkets for idolatrous 
purposes might thereby be seduced into idolatry themselves: on the contrary, 
he was confident that, if put to the test, they would keep the solemn undertaking 
made in the upper chamber of the house of Nitzah in Lod, to die rather than 
commit idolatry.*° 

Remarkable as R. Eliezer’s words may seem, there are other rulings which 
are not so very different in spirit, such as the opinion expressed by his disciple, 
R. Akiba, in a Beraita: “You shall utterly destroy all the places where the nations 
ave worshipped.—This text refers to the instruments used in idol-worship. If 
they made them but did not finish them, or finished them but did not put them 
in place, or put them in place but did not worship them, can it be that they are 
forbidden? Therefore the Law says: ‘where the nations worshipped’, to show 
that they are not forbidden till they have been worshipped. Hence they conclud- 
ed: the idol of a Gentile is not forbidden until it has been worshipped, whereas 
that of a Jew is forbidden right away. This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. R. Akiba 
says: The opposite is the case: the idol of a Gentile is forbidden at once, that 
of a Jew only when it has been worshipped.’”*° 

Our Mishnah follows the opinion of R. Akiba: “The idol of a Gentile is 
straightway forbidden, but that of an Israelite is not forbidden unless it has 
been worshipped.’** On this R. Simeon ben Lakish comments that the Mishnah 





* Ibid., the passage beginning with the word y»an. Similar statements are made by the author of 
Melekhet Shlomo in the name of R. Joseph Ashkenazi. On textual emendations of this kind, see my 
book: Ba‘alei ha-T osafot. Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 527-528 (Hebrew). 

” Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 74a. Worthy of mention is the Greek inscription from the first series of 
tombs at Beth She‘arim: ‘A memorial stone to Leontios, member of the guild of goldsmiths, the father 
of R. Paragorios and of Julianos, the palace official’ (Schwabe: Greek Inscriptions from Beth She‘arim, 
BJPES, 5, 1938, p. 80 [Hebrew]). Cf. Ashian the carpenter, who said in the name of R. Johanan: 
‘Why are images forbidden? Because incense is offered to them when they are erected (Jer. Talmud, 


Abodah Zarah iii, 1). These two craftsmen belonged to the circle of the Sages. 
© Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 5\b. The Spanish MS. mentioned above, n. 37, reads ‘after it has 
been worshipped’ (7aynzn ). “ Mishnah Abodah Zarah in, 4. 


The Naples text of the Mishnah and the Jer. Talmud read: ‘and that of a Jew after it has been 
worshipped (taynen )', cf. Digdugei Soferim, p. 112. The same reading in the above MS. 
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refers to ‘a craftsman who makes an idol for sale in the market . . . since he has 
finished it, he has obviously done obeisance to it’.“* Hence, an idol made by a 
gentile craftsman is immediately forbidden, since he must have worshipped 
it, whereas a Jewish craftsman has certainly not worshipped his product and 
therefore it is not forbidden and may be sold—to a Gentile, of course. As regards 
the accessories of idol-worship, the Babylonian Talmud assumes that, according 
to both R. Ishmael and R. Akiba, they are not forbidden until they have been 
used in worship.*® On the words of the Mishnah forbidding a Jewish builder, 
who is taking part in the construction of a basilica, to continue with his work 
if he has reached the dome on which the idol is to be placed, ‘R. El‘azar com- 
mented, in the name of R. Johanan: If he has built it he is permitted to take his 
payment.’ And R. Jeremiah extends this dispensation of R. Johanan’s not only 
to the building of the dome, but even to the construction of the idol itself; and 
in the Gemara a dispensation is extracted even from the ruling of R. Akiba who 
forbade the use of a Gentile’s idol straight away.** It is true that none of these 
rulings implies the permission, explicitly granted in the words of R. Eliezer 
quoted above, to make idolatrous appurtenances with the specific intention of 
selling them. But this frequent stretching of the letter of the law, in an endeav- 
our to find a sanction post factum, clearly shows us the reality with which the 
Sages had to reckon, even if they did not approve of it. There is a great differ- 





© Jer. Talmud, ibid. iv, 4: “R. Jose asks, If it is clear that he has done obeisance to it, on that matter 
we have learnt (in the Mishnah): ‘The idol of a Gentile is forbidden straightway, and that of a Jew 
is permitted as long as it has not been worshipped’.” The commentary Penei Moshe explains that 
R. Jose understood the words of R. Simeon as referring to Jews too, and therefore he said: ‘If, 
when he had finished it, he did obeisance to it, then it is forbidden, even though it belongs to a Jew, 
because he has worshipped it.’ This explanation is surprising. Apparently, however, R. Jose is asking 
R. Simeon: Why does the Mishnah need to tell me at all that an idol which has been worshipped 
is henceforth forbidden, since this is self-evident from the words of R. Ishmael? Ha-Meiri, in his 


commentary to Abodah Zarah, p. 191, remarks: ‘Even though the idol of a Jew is not forbidden until | 


it has been worshipped, he who made it is to be punished by flogging for having made it’. This is 
in keeping with the opinion of Maimonides, Hilkhot Abodah Zarah 7,5. But in Bab. Talmud, ibid. 
52a, it is implied that only according to R. Ishmael is it laid down that ‘from the moment of making 
it, it is considered a sin to him... from the moment of making it, he is under a curse.’ It is also 
clear that in spite of the qualifying clause ("1x1") it is not possible to explain according to R. Akiba 
the statements of the Amoraim that the idol of a Jew must be hidden away. 

* Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 52a, and ibid. 19b. Cf. 47b with Rashi ad loc., the passage commen- 
cing with m2; Tosafot, the passage commencing with m1; and the Tosafot of R.Isaiah di Trani, 
ibid., Lemberg edition, 39a. 

“ Ibid., 19b: ‘Rabba bar ‘Ula said, It needed only the last blow of the pick [to be forbidden}. What 
finishes the work on an idol and when is the work finished? With the last blow of the pick. And the 
last blow of the pick is not worth a prutah.’ 
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ence between the attitude revealed in these talmudic sources and the story told 
by Josephus, on the authority of Hekataios, about the Jews of Babylon who 
chose to be tortured and severely punished rather than obey Alexander the 
Great’s command to take part in the rebuilding of the ruined temple of Bel; 
or his story about the Jews of Palestine who destroyed shrines and altars that 
had been erected by invaders, even though they had to pay a fine to the satrap.** 

This reality of Jewish craftsmen and artisans who earned their livelihood even 
by making statues and images and by constructing basilicas also lies behind a 
number of midrashic allegories and legends. These passages have been mis- 
takenly regarded by scholars as flights of the allegorists’ imagination into the 
dim and distant past, whereas in fact they are homilies provoked by actual 
contemporary incidents. Thus, in Sifre, the verse in Deut. xxxii, 17 is expounded, 
quite contrary to its original meaning, as follows: “ ‘Gods whom they know not’— 
whom the nations do not know; ‘new gods that came up of late’—every time 
one of the Gentiles saw it, he said: It is a Jewish image. Similarly, the verse ‘As 
my hand has found the kingdoms of the idols and their graven images from 
Jerusalem and Samaria’ teaches us that Jerusalem and Samaria supply all the 
people of the world with moulds.’’** While there is certainly some exaggeration 
in the words of the second century homilist about Jews who supplied all comers 
with idol-moulds, there is no reason to deny the factual basis of his statements. 
Another homily in Sifre also, apparently, refers to craftsmen of the kind men- 
tioned, who no doubt gave economic explanations (i.e. the need of making 


| alivelihood) for their conduct: “ “They have stirred me to jealousy with what is 


no god; they have provoked me with their idols.’—There is a man who worships 
the image of something that sees him; but they worship a reflection, and not 
only a reflection, but the steam (Heb. hebe/) that rises from the cooking-pot, as 
it is said, They have provoked me with their empty breath (Heb. hableihem) .”*" 


idol-worshippers with idols for the reasons already mentioned and whom he 
calls ‘worshippers of the steam of the pot.’ In fact, the craftsmen against whom 





* Josephus: Contra Apionem, I, 192-193. On his source, Hekataios of Abdera, see Schiirer, op. cit. 


) (above, n. 21), pp. 603 ff. “ Deuteronomy, sect. 118, 


ed. Finkelstein, p. 364. In Pesigta Zutarta: ‘provide moulds of idols to all the nations’, and in Midrash 
Tannaim, ed. Hoffman: ‘provide moulds to all the people of the world.’ 

" Sifre, ibid., sect. 302, p. 367; Lieberman, op. cit. (above, n. 19), p. 131, is inclined to regard this 
as ‘the worship of vapours’; though, sbid., n.20, he has placed a question-mark after the word 
‘mephitic.’ 
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this rebuke was directed had no leanings towards idolatry and, in self-vindic.| ¢ jdolato 
tion, could point out that they, better than anyone else, knew the true nature of adopted sc 
idol-worship: they could, and actually did, supply the material for ‘holding! works, be 
idolatry up to ridicule’ .** of most it 
In some of the midrashic legends, the craftsmen themselves prove the worth the real o 
lessness of their products. The best known of these is the legend of how Abra. symbolize: 
ham became the assistant of his father Terah in a concern for the manufacture of Mu dissent 
idols.*® This feature in the stories about Abraham's war on idolatry appears in jg the lege 
midrashic literature from the third century onwards, but there is no sign of it an examp) 
in the ancient version of the story found in the Book of Jubilees. The basically prefect ( 
mocking and satirical tone of the midrashic story is also absent from the older they tramy 
version. These new elements were introduced as the result of actual incidents.) yol = p22 
The craftsman knows the worthlessness of the idols, and when he jestingly province { 
attributes a supposed efficacy to them, the purchaser asks him: “Why are you wood exc 
making fun of me? As if they really knew anything!’ The craftsman answers: prince, If 
“Your ears don’t hear what your mouth says.’*° This recognition of the inefficacy which is t 
of idols does not prevent the craftsman’s collocutor from remaining faithful to’ was brou 
his idolatrous cult, or even from threatening to hand over the mocker to the governor 
authorities. Similarly, in the legend, Terah, though expressing his scepticism, {he legion 
nevertheless hands his son over to Nimrod. This element in the story is com to them, 
pletely missing not only in the Book of Jubilees, but also in the Slavonic Vision and now 
of Abraham. Abraham’s mockery has no effect on Terah. The authors of these 
books, like the author of the legend of Jeremiah, do not know of Gentiles who} ® The wor 
doubt the efficacy of the images and idols that they worship." The last Tannaim | ‘4. the p 
at the end of the second century and the Amoraim of the third century, on the a 
contrary, did know such Gentiles. Some of these gentile sceptics continued to | bring the p 


descend an 
ship those 
“ Bab. Talmud, Megillah 25b; Sanhedrin 63b. the majorit 
” Genesis Rabbah, sect. 38, pata. 13, ed. Theodor. Berlin, 1912, p. 361. In the London MS. the | outside the 
author of the legend is R. Hiyya, but the name is uncertain. In other MSS. (see the variant readings * J. Bidez: 
there) we find the names R. Hiyya, the son of R. Adda, R. Hiyya, the son of R. Abba, and R. Johanan. M.P. Nilss 
” Genesis Rabbah, ibid., p. 361, where the parallel passages are listed. In these stories ‘idolater’ (above, n. 
m7 ANY T21y means a maker of images, as in Seder Eliahu Rabbah, ed. M. Ish-Shalom, p. 27: ‘The | Chrysoston 
household of Abraham our father were idolaters. They used to make idols and go out and sell them } “ Exod. F 
in the market.’ Isaiah, p. 1 
* In the Book of Jubilees, xii, 4 Terah is won over by Abraham's words, which are spoken in all | that the ai 
seriousness, and leaves Ur of the Chaldees together with his sons, after Abraham has burnt the shrine | Amasis, w 
of the pagan gods. In the Vision of Abraham, by contrast, the mocking quality of Abraham's words 11-14; Th 
and deeds is felt. Cf. the Letter of Jeremiah i, 1-9. temporary 
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be idolators out of loyalty to ‘the tradition of their ancestors’,®** while others 
adopted something of the outlook of philosophers like Porphyry of Tyre, whose 
works, besides expressing his own personal opinion, are also representative 
of most intellectual circles in the third century. According to these thinkers, 
the real object of idol-worship was not the images themselves, but what they 
symbolized.** Gentiles of this type were prepared to listen, whether they agreed 
or dissented, to satirical remarks by Jewish crafsmen after the manner of those 
in the legend of Abraham, or those in the midrashim of which the following is 
an example: ‘It is like a fine piece of wood which lay in a bathhouse. When the 
prefect ( MPatMSo0LTOG = odIw*DDD ) and his attendants came in to take a bath, 
they trampled on the piece of wood, as did every one of the commoners ( Taya- 
vol=paxxon ). After a time the king sent his bust ( tpotoyy =m) to that 
province for an image of himself to be made and they could not find any suitable 
wood except that piece in the bath-house. The craftsmen therefore said to the 
prince, If you want to set up the image, give us the wood in the bath-house 
which is the best there is. It was fetched and properly prepared. Then a sculptor 
was brought who fashioned the image on it and placed it in the palace. The 
governor came and did obeisance to it, as did the dux, the eparchos, the prefect, 
the legionaries, the common people, and all of them. The same craftsmen said 


, to them, Yesterday you were trampling on this piece of wood in the bath-house 


and now do you bow to it in worship ?’** The retort made to the craftsmen: “We 





® The words of R. Johanan about Gentiles outside Palestine, Bab. Talmud, Hullin 13b. Cf. Tosafot, 
ibid., the passage commencing with the word 933: ‘Hence, in the Land of Israel also they are not 
such profound believers as to act only from idolatrous motives.’ Most interesting are the comments of 
Ha-Meiri on Hullin, p. 28, where he distinguishes between ‘those who think they know... how to 
bring the plants to the signs of the Zodiac for the purpose of their work and to make their spirituality 
descend and all those other follies that defile the mind as those believers believe’ and ‘those who wor- 
ship those well-known forms only according to what they have learnt from their sages, and they are 
the majority of idolaters; and it is in reference to this latter class that our Sages said that the Gentiles 
outside the Land are not idol-worshippers, but merely observe the custom of their forefathers.’ 

* J. Bidez: Vie de Porphyre. Paris, 1913, pp. 3 ff.; v. Harnack, op. cit. (above, n. 19), II, p. 288, n. 1; 
M.P. Nilsson: Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 11. Munchen, 1950, pp. 417 ff.; Bevan, op. cit. 
(above, n. 19), pp. 70 ff. See also the last named, for the defence of the cult of images by Dio 
Chrysostom and Maximus. 

“ Exod. Rabbah, xv, 17, with the variant readings of the Oxford MS. and the Yalgut Makhiri to 
Isaiah, p. 176, as quoted by Lieberman, op. cit. (above, n. 19), p. 124. Lieberman thinks (sbid., p. 126) 
that the author of the parable made use of the well-known tale of Herodotus, II, 172 about King 
Amasis, which he drew from oral information (cf. ibid., p. 122). Cf. The Wisdom of Solomon, xiii, 
11-14; The Vision of Abraham, v. The situation was also familiar enough to the Sages from con- 
temporary life. 
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do not bow down to it for its own sake, but because of the king’s bust which} jdols, and 
carved upon it’, serves as the central point of a homily in exposition of Isa. xlix,)| their custo 
and therefore we are not told the craftsmen’s reply to this riposte. It is clear, s/ do good © 
Lieberman has rightly stressed,” that the Sages considered this symbolic worship posed the « 
of images and idols as equally idolatrous, at least as far as they saw it in the ‘It is my li 
worship of the common people who believed in the divine power of the image: traditiona 
themselves. But for this very reason it seems to me highly improbable that the dependen 
original story, which the homilist has here made into a parable to illustrate his The act 
exposition of the verse in Isaiah, did not contain the reply of the craftsmen to of Jewish 
the worshippers of the idol, but ended with a justification of the latter's actions, and appu 
This is all the more unlikely, since the idolatry in question was the Emperor-cult Netophal 
to which the Sages, as we shall see below, were implacably opposed and to which, lamps en; 
they would not permit the slightest concession. The Jewish craftsmen based images of 
their defence of their professional activities on the well-known fact that the at Beth S 
Gentiles themselves considered the idols to have no efficacy or power. Their argu- sible that 
ment was accepted by the authors of the Aggadah and Halakhah who expressed _idol-wors 
it in their own peculiar way. Recounting a conversation between Moses and God ? change b 
after the incident of the golden calf, the Tanna R. Nehemiah puts the following 

words into the mouths of the collocutors: ‘(Moses) said: Lord of the Universe, 

they have provided assistance for you, how then can you be angry with them? 

This calf which they have made will be your assistant: you will make the sun P 

rise and it the moon, you the stars and it the constellations, you will make the | — 
dew fall and it will make the winds blow, you will bring down rain and it will ’ Nahman, : 
cause plants to grow. The Holy One Blessed be He answered: Moses, can you perdi b 
be as misguided as they?! See, it is worthless! Moses retorted: Then why ae) guries (xd 
you angry with your children?’** This is the self-justification pleaded by those , teputation 

makers of idols and images who had no thought at all of worshipping them or *D ry 

of regarding them as symbols in any way representative of God and his works. ’ to regard 

About two generations after R. Nehemiah, this argument is even used in support —— 

of a legal ruling. R. Simeon ben Lakish took a different view from R. Johanan | jerusaten 

and held that an idol from which pieces had fallen off was permitted, because“ Sce ab 

the Gentile said: ‘If it did not save itself, how can it save me?’*’ In the Aggadah pape 





» it transpi 

we also find a combination of the two arguments: the futility of the images and See Mish 
For mart 

I. Low: | 

© Ibid., p. 126. % Exod. Rabbah, 43, 6; cf. Deut. Rabbah, 1, 2, and Pesigta Rabbati, 11, 46a. “ On th 


* Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 4\b. Sittenges 
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hich i} jdols, and the economic justification. There were craftsmen who argued with 
xcix,7| their customers: ‘Of what use is this to you? It cannot see or hear, eat or drink, 
ear, a! do good or harm, nor can it speak.’ When they came across a customer who 
Orship posed the question: ‘If it is useless, why do you make it ?—they answered briefly, 
in the ‘It is my livelihood’, or, like Jonathan ben Gershom ben Manasseh: “There is a 
mages traditional saying in our family: Earn your living by making idols and don’t be 
iat the dependent on charity.’** 

ate his. ~The actual situation which emerges from the sources commented on above— 
nen to of Jewish craftsmen who worked at making idols together with their ornaments 
ctions. and appurtenances—is in keeping with the archaeological evidence. At Beth 
or-cult Netophah in Judea a workshop has been unearthed containing the remains of 
which) lamps engraved with the emblems of the menorah and shofar, and beside them 
based images of horsemen and nude women.” The ornamented stone coffins discovered 
at the at Beth She‘arim also appear to have come from Jewish workshops.” It is pos- 
‘argu. sible that some of them were originally made, after conventional patterns, for 
ressed idol-worshipping gentile customers and subsequently sold to Jews, without any 
1 God’ change being made in their design.” 

wing (To be concluded) 
verse, 

hem? 


e sun 

e the * Jer. Talmud, Berakhot ix, 2; Baba Batra 110a. The main themes in the story are similar to those 
in the stories about Abraham and reflect the same actual situation. The homilist R. Samuel bar 

t will Nahman, a contemporary of R. Johanan, makes King David meet Jonathan (ben Gershom) and say 

n you | him: ‘God forbid that he said so! What he said was: Sell yourself to do work that is strange to 
you (7) m1 xvne mnay) rather than depend on charity.’ David also appointed him ‘count of his trea- 

NY ALC | suries (xduns Tv @ncavpav).’ However, this fictitious ending, which is meant to redeem Jonathan's 

those , teputation somewhat, does not in any way detract from the reality of the facts which the homilist drew 

' from the experience of his contemporaries. 

,” D.C. Baramki: Two Roman Cisterns at Beit Nattif, QDAP, 5, 1936, pp. 6-7. M. Avi-Yonah wanted 

orks. to regard this find as evidence of a gentile settlement, cf.: In the Days of Rome and Byzantium. 

pport Jerusalem, 1952, p. 2 (Hebrew). But in view of what has been said above, there is no proof at all of 
this, and his arguments have been refuted by Y. Brand: Pottery Vessels in Talmudic Literature. 

anan jerusalem, 1953, p. 445 (Hebrew). 

cause ™ See above, p. 161, and cf. Avigad, op. cit. (above, n.9), pp. 251-253. Avigad is inclined to regard 

adiah the marbie sarcophagi as imports, since the marble is not local (ibid., pp. 90-91). From the sources 

» it transpires that the use of marble was very common in Palestine in the second and third centuries. 

sand See Mishnah Kelim, xxii, 1; Nega'im, xii, 2: ‘a house one side of which was covered with marble.’ 
For marble sarcophagi see Jer. Talmud, Sanhedrin vi, 1; Nazir vii, 2; Bab. Talmud, ibid. 51a; and cf. 
I. Low: Marmor, Gaster Anniversary Volume. London, 1936, pp. 374-379. 

i, 46a. “ On the procedure followed in the preparation of sarcophagi in the workshops, see L. Friedlander: 
Sittengeschichte Roms, Il. Leipzig, 1881, p. 248. 
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The First Agricultural Settlements 
in Galilee 


M.W.PRAUSNITZ 


Department of Antiquities 


Tus paper is concerned with settlement pattern, i.e. with the way environ- 
ment was used by the first agricultural settlements in Galilee.’ 

The three representative sites examined here were not selected; they were, 
discovered by chance and investigated after early remains had been reported 
there. However, for the purpose of this paper we are mainly concerned with 
the physiographic pattern of these agricultural settlements, without entering’ 
into a discussion of the finds. Suffice it to say that they date from within the 
period generally called ‘Neolithic’* in the ancient Near East, corresponding } 
to Jericho XI-X of pre-pottery Neolithic and to Jericho IX (-VIII) of pottery” 
Neolithic ‘A’ and ‘B’.* It has been ascertained‘ that in addition to the few know: 
(and fewer published) Neolithic sites in Israel and Jordan, a much greater 
number lie hidden in the intermontane valleys of Galilee, the Carmel range, 





* A considerable number of papers have recently dealt with settlement patterns and community 

patterns. The most relevant to this article are: D.H.K.Amiran: The Pattern of Settlement in 

Palestine, JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 65-78, 192-209, 250-260; P. Philipps & Gordon R. Willey: Method and 
Theory in American Archaeology, American Anthropologist, 55,1953, pp.615-633; 57,1955, pp. 723-819 

S.P. Tolstov: The Prehistoric Cultures and Primitive Irrigation Systems of Ancient Chorasmia 

Annual, Inst. of Archaeology, 10th report (1955-56), 1958, pp. 13-16; Kwang-Chih Chang: Study of 

the Neolithic Social Grouping: Examples from the New World, American Anthropologist, 60, 1958, 
pp. 299-300. ) 
* The use of the term ‘Neolithic’, though frequently misleading unless properly defined, is here, 
I believe, justified. It is a recognized economic stage, the arrival and existence of an agricultural 
society. ‘Neolithic’ implies in Near Eastern Archaeology a limited phase, a time-horizon. 

3 K.M. Kenyon: Digging up Jericho. London, 1957, pp. 51-91. 

* It is a pleasure to record here the great debt I owe to the many enthusiastic ‘Trustees of the 
Department of Antiquities of Israel’, whose keen interest and vigilance have brought to light unex- 
pected finds. They have provided the basic material for all archaeological surveys undertaken since the 
establishment of the State of Israel. I am particularly grateful to Mr. J. Arnon, who discovered Kh. 
Kharruba, to the late Mr. B. Ravani, Regional Inspector of Antiquities at Tiberias, who mos! 
generously permitted me the use of his excellent survey, and most of all to Mr. J. Pruzhinin, a membe! 
of Kibbutz Alumot, without whose discoveries at Tell ‘Eli this paper would probably never have 
been written. I also thank Mr. G. Edelstein who drew the maps published here. 
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the hills of Ephraim and Judah; others are found 
in the Jordan Valley, along the Kishon watershed, 
and towards the south along the rivers emptying 
into the Mediterranean. 

a) Kh. Kharruba(map ref. 191272) is the north- 
ernmost of our three sites (see Fig. 1). Hidden 
in the Gush Halav Valley (Wadi Jish) it has 
hitherto escaped attention. It lies at the junction 
of two valleys which finally form the Dishon Valley 
(Wadi Hindaj in Arabic). The Dishon Valley issues 
into the Huleh Basin. The Gush Halav Valley (the 
upper part of Nahal Dishon) as well as Nahal 
Mir‘eh (Wadi Kharruba) drain the northern slopes 
of Mount Meron (1208 m. above sea-level) and 
the high plateau (880-900 m.) between Bar‘am 
and Maroun. Kh. Kharruba is protected by steep 
hills rising 150 m. on either side. Its position is 
important, for here passes an old road leading 
from the Lebanon into Galilee. 

The Gush Halav Valley and Nahal Mir‘eh 
abound with springs. A perennial flow of water 
rushes rapidly through the Gush Halav Valley, 
falling a hundred metres within less than 2 km. 
Just opposite the ancient settlement are the ruins 
of a water mill —a testimony to the power and 
current of the stream. The northern arm, Nahal 
Mir'eh, was irrigated by a small spring, ‘Ein 
Sayif (‘Ain es-Suyuf), 675 m. high. The junction 
of Nahal Mir‘eh with the Gush Halav Valley 
creates a widening area of fertile land which today 
is called Ard el-Kharruba. Protected by surround- 
ing hills, the site enjoys a milder and more 
moderate climate than its altitude would suggest. 
There is enough fertile soil to maintain an 
agricultural settlement. Patches of terraced earth 
and the lithic implements strewn along the river- 


Fig. 1. Map of Jordan Valley showing Neolithic sites. 
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y river-be Fig. 2. Kh. Kharruba and its vicinity. 


bed show how intensely the deep-cut natural channel linking the upper and 
lower springs as well as the river were exploited. 


Kh. Kharruba (see Fig. 2) is situated on the floor of the valley. The set- 


tlement was later enlarged, giving it the appearance of a small fortified tell. ; 


It is difficult to say whether the fortifications and terraces belong to the early 
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or later development of the site. The river floods damaged and partly carried 
away the tell, cutting a deep section into it. It is worth noting that the strata 
bearing Neolithic pottery apparently lie near the top of the section. 

Today the place is deserted, but the water mill, orchards, and patches of 
field bear witness to the many natural advantages that were exploited till re- 
cently. There were, however, many disadvantages too. Despite the unlimited 
supply of water, the amount of land that could be irrigated was restricted by 
the very depth of the valley bed. The torrents which carried new soil down 
the river destroyed and eroded existing fields and endangered the settlement 
itself. And the situation of the latter at the bottom of the valley made it de- 
fenceless against a planned attack. This settlement, like many similar ones, 
was abandoned at the end of the Chalcolithic period or at the beginning of the 
Early Bronze Age.” 

b) The Arbel Valley (Wadi el-Hamam) is one of the three important valleys 
issuing into Lake Tiberias. It derives its water from the volcanic plateau around 
the Horns of Hattin, the famous site of the battle in A. D. 1187, in which 
’ Saladin destroyed the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
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‘ D.H.K. Amiran: Sites of Settlement in the Mountains of Lower Galilee, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 76. 
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We called the site, which has not been described before, Kh. ‘Ain Haman 
(map ref. 194 247). Like Kh. Kharruba, it is situated midway between high 
and low springs and the course of a perennial river (see Pl. 17A and Fig. 3), 
Kh. ‘Ain Hamam also exploits the earth accumulated at the junction of two val- 
leys. Nahal Arbel in its short course quickly descends 135 m., passes ws Pl 
the canyon of Arbel, famous in Jewish history, and reaches Lake Tiberias 
4km. away, 212m. below sea-level. The settlement pattern is very much, 6‘ 
the same as in the Gush Halav Valley. The settlement is located along the | 
river on nearly flat ground and parallel to a channel. 







The irrigation channel is one of the decisive inventions in human progress, _ ) 
Here nature prepared most, if not all of the work. The channels at Kh. ‘Ain 
Hamam are very short and could be dug and maintained by a few pairs of 7 
hands working the soil. There is very little definite evidence for their date; / r. 
only the stone implements and the pottery can guide us. Another pointer may 
be the characteristic pattern of settlement. Ancient site 

Above the springs and below the caves in the Arbel Valley a particularly 
striking concentration of microlithic industries was found. The later Neolithic? 
industries — rubbing stones, mortars, and a few rare potsherds — were dis- from th 
covered farther away, scattered along the fields watered by the channels. The, additior 
impression gained was that the Neolithic households were sited, as at The 
Kh. Kharruba, in relation to the arable land. Kh. ‘Ain Hamam, too, suffered the nor 
from the disadvantage of a limited reserve of irrigable land. The amount of and irri, 
land available for agriculture appears indeed to be greater than in the Gush? the upp 
Halav Valley, but there was not enough to support an ever-growing farming, have b 
community. In Chalcolithic times the community seems to have moved.) sources 
Though the land continued to be worked, centres of settlement arose on safer} its field 
and more advantageous sites. short st 

c) Tell ‘Eli (Kh. esh-Sheikh ‘Ali — map ref. 202234) is situated near the? The 
mouth of the Yavneel Valley (Wadi el-Fejjas) overlooking the confluence of this _ is prov 
valley and that of the Jordan (see Fig. 4). Nahal Yavneel is a perennial stream! drawbs 
running parallel to and south of the Arbel Valley. To the east of Tell ‘Eli, ata Tell 
distance of less than 1 km., there are two ancient bridges over the Jordan, and and the 
a further 5 km. towards the east, is Sha‘ar ha-Golan with its Neolithic site’ in 
the mouth of the Yarmuk Valley, where the Yarmuk approaches the Jordan 
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* M. Stekelis: A New Neolithic Industry: The Yarmukian of Palestine, IEZJ, 1, 1951, pp. 1-19. of his gi 
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ularly Fig. 4. Tell ‘Eli and its vicinity. 
Lithic ? 
> dis from the east. The fact that Tell ‘Eli is located on an ancient road lends it 
. The, additional significance beyond its merely local importance. 
as «| The Yavneel Valley contains no less than thirty copious springs high up on 
ffered the north side of the valley; a Roman aqueduct passes it, while three mills 
int of and irrigation channels are found there connected directly with the river or with 
Gush? the upper course of the aqueduct. The springs of Nahal Yavneel (Wadi el-Fejjas) 
ming, have been famous through the ages for their abundant water. The major 
oved.} sources lie 100m. above Tell ‘Eli. Another spring is situated only 70 m. above 
safer) its fields. These waters can easily be tapped and directed in the course of their 
short steep run. 
i the The Jordan Valley gives on a larger scale the same climatic protection that 
f this is provided by the deeply cleft Gush Halav and Arbel Valleys, yet without the 
ream! drawback of limited tillable land. 
, ata Tell ‘Eli has been examined and excavated for four consecutive seasons,’ 
, and and the finds make it contemporary with ‘pre-pottery’ and ‘pottery’ Neolithic 
rein ~— 
yrdan " I should like to acknowledge here the help I received from Mr. S. Yeivin, former Director of Antiq- 


uities, who gave every encouragement to my work at Tell ‘Eli; from the late Prof. V.G. Childe, who 
directed my attention to this subject; and from Prof. M. Stekelis, who gave me the benefit 
of his guidance. 
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Jericho. An area of over 425 sq. m. was opened up. Test pits at definite inter. 
vals were sunk and investigated along the terrace overlooking both Nahal 
Yavneel and the Jordan River (190-200 m. below sea-level). It was seen that 
the earliest inhabitants selected for their habitation a site nearest to the river 
and overlooking the fords. Their choice was generally made in accordance 
with the same principle that determined the selection of the Mesolithic sites, 
Yet while a concentration of early microlithic industries was found on the east 
bank opposite the ford, the so-called ‘early Neolithic’ industries were concen- 
trated on the west side. At certain places only, their habitat overlaps with later 
‘pre-pottery’ Neolithic, ‘pottery’ Neolithic, Late Neolithic, and Chalcolithic 
settlements. There is no evidence to suggest that the earliest inhabitants of 
the Tell ‘Eli terrace, distinguished by their Early Tahunian lithic industry, 
were farmers. By analogy and archaeological evidence, these early Neolithic 
settlers should be classed together with the early inhabitants of Jericho. They 
may have practised and developed incipient agriculture, but we still have to 
wait for further information. 

We are here concerned first and foremost with the principle of the selection 
of Tell ‘Eli as a site, and the environmental factors used to shape the earliest 
agricultural settlement pattern. Owing to the tell’s favourable situation, a num- 
ber of different settlements are found one on top of the other. The first truly agri- 
cultural settlement on the site shows again a pattern similar to the Arbel and 
Gush Halav Valleys. The households are clustered alongside and above the 
river or along irrigation channels. The relation of groups (aggregates) of 
houses to the nearby fields and channels appears to be the dominant considera- 
tion. 

The wide mouth of Nahal Yavneel with its fast flow of water offered 
ideal opportunities to prospective farmers. In addition, there was a wide 
expanse of land in the low valley bounded by the bed of the Jordan, which 
supplied an efficient drainage. Tell ‘Eli could thus support a considerable 
population. Even after its destruction and after long intervals, settlers did 
return to live there near the fields, which doubtless had never been left untilled. 
There are definite signs of destruction and desertion in the middle or beginning 
of the Chalcolithic period. Sporadic settlement appeared again at the end of 
that period and lasted until the beginning of the Early Bronze Age, when Tell 
‘Eli was again abandoned. The magnificent site of Beth Yerah nearby, built on 
the peninsula formed by the Jordan and Lake Tiberias, and the neighbouring 
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imposing tell of el-‘Ubeidiye south of Nahal Yavneel offered a security that 
the inconspicuous terrace of Tell ‘Eli could never provide. 

If we were to search to the south of Nahal Yavneel on the west side of the 
Jordan for similarly situated Neolithic settlements, we would find the same 
settlement pattern at the confluences of the perennial streams parallel to Nahal 
Yavneel. The site of Hurvat Minhah (Munhata)’ on a low terrace overlooking 
Nahal Tabor (Wadi Bira) where it approaches the Jordan is a good example. Kh. 
Salih and Kh. Soda® overlooking the junction of Nahal Harod (Jalud) with 
the Jordan are additional examples; they should be compared with Tell es- 
Sa‘idiye el-Gharbi'® in Trans-Jordan. In the light of Tell ‘Eli we may state that 
Tell es-Sa‘idiye belongs to the most favoured sites placed in an advantageous 
environment that can be adapted to fit the demands of changing times and settle- 
ment patterns. Similarly, at the famous and highly favoured site of Jericho, the 
spring of ‘Ain es-Sultan and the channels, draining the stream of water into 
Wadi en-Nu'‘eima, fulfil the same function as do the springs of Nahal Yavneel at 
Tell ‘Eli. There are undoubtedly other sites of equal promise. In the valley of 
Beth-Shean near Nahal Bezek (Wadi Humra), the western tributary of the Jordan 
south of the Harod, lies Tell Rehov (Tell es-Sarem), endowed with adequate 
land and water supplies. And beyond the geographic limits of this survey we 
are strongly reminded of Megiddo,'"' its proverbial springs, its ancient water 
mills, and Nahal Midrakh (Wadi Tarukh) and Nahal Megiddo (Wadi el-Lajjun) 
which form part of the Kishon basin. 

The meagre ‘Neolithic’ strata at the lowest layers of major tells escaped notice 
for a long time as they are usually arranged according to principles alien to the 
later settlement patterns of tells. Therefore they had to make way and were 
completely demolished by ancient town-planners. For the same reason the major- 
ity of the earliest agricultural settlements remained hidden. All the early Galilean 
agricultural settlements were provided by nature with a highly efficient irrigation 
system incorporating a steep gradient, a rapid unlimited flow of water connected 
with an efficient drainage system. These are the advantages derived from a 





* N. Tsori: Survey of the Beth-Shean Basin, BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 85-86 (Hebrew); idem: Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic Sites in the Valley of Beth-Shan, PEQ, 90, 1958, pp. 44-51. 

* Tsori, op. cit. (above, n. 8), BIES, pp. 88-90 (Hebrew). 

” N. Glueck: Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, AASOR, 25-28, 1951, pp. 293-294. 

" At Megiddo, where excavations ended over twenty years ago, there are strong indications 
pointing towards the existence of a thin pre-pottery (Tahunian) level, which was destroyed by 
the subsequent clearance and superimposed fortifications. 
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situation along the flanks of the hills. The deep Galilean valleys offered pro. 
tection against weather and provided for a renewal of soil. The northern section 
of the Jordan rift valley offered advantages such as almost unlimited water, 
large tracts of soil, and assured, regular harvests. The dominant consideration’ 
for these first agricultural settlers was the supply of land — land that could be 
watered and drained. In significant contrast to later tells, the first farmers 
chose for their homes the flat ground of the valley, and they hugged the lowest 
slopes and terraces. Their households were placed in clusters as near as possible 
to the arable land and the supply of water. 

If the agricultural population was to expand still further, a new form of 
social organization and unified authority was imperative. If the water rushing 
down the valleys and the Jordan was to be used to advantage, so that new 
stretches of land could be cultivated, canalization and control would have to , 
be centrally imposed. In fact, we do not know whether this social problem 
of central authority was solved in Syria and Palestine at that stage. We must 
doubt it. We have seen that the first agricultural settlements survived only 
until Chalcolithic times, in certain rare cases until the Early Bronze Age. The} 
loosely sprawling Neolithic and Chalcolithic villages, dispersed on sloping 
and low ground, were replaced by closely knit village centres about the same 
time as the empires of Egypt and Mesopotamia were formed. By then the 
emphasis had shifted. Galilee was to remain a rugged, mountainous country 
with difficult communications, producing villages isolated and independent. 
Countrywide centres and cities like Hazor, Beth Yerah, and Beth-Shean 
achieved power and prosperity for different reasons. 
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The Roman Road at 
Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim (‘Scorpions’ Ascent’)* 


M.HAREL 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Ar the end of April 1957 a survey of the Roman road at Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim 
was carried out by Y. Bone, Z.Golani, D. Brenner, graduate students of the 
Haifa Technion, and the author of this paper. 

In previous surveys of similar character by Robinson’ and Glueck,” and in 
field excursions,® it was established that a Roman road passed here, connect- 
ing Mampsis (Kurnub) with ‘Ein Hasevah (‘Ain Husb), but it had been neither 
examined nor explored before in detail. 

This section is one of the better preserved remains of Roman roads in this 
country, and it is possible to learn from it the method of road-building used 
in the Roman-Byzantine period. The making of this road was one of the most 
dificult engineering works to be carried out in those days: the road had to be 
hewn in rock as hard as flint up a steep incline in the desert (Pl. 19 A). 

The total length of the Roman-Byzantine road in the section between the 
present Oron-Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim road at map ref. 159039 up to the foot 


| of the ascent at map ref. 162034 is 7 km. The Roman-Byzantine road was 


built on one of the sharpest escarpments in the Negev (PI. 18 A), yet it was 
exceptionally well made, especially in the section between Hurvat Safir (map 
ref. 16120357) and Rogem Safir (map ref. 16220349; see map, Fig. 1). The 
distance between these two points is 1.94 km. as the crow flies, but the many 
curves of the Roman-Byzantine road make it 2.5 km. long. 

As already mentioned, the road was built in very difficult engineering 
conditions. The average slope of the escarpment is 36%, while the average 





* Published in Hebrew in BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 148-152. 


‘ E. Robinson: Biblical Researches in Palestine, 11. 2nd ed. London, 1856, pp. 180-182. 

? N. Glueck: Explorations in Eastern Palestine, II, AASOR, 15, 1935, p. 115. 

* With students of the Seminar for Youth Instructors from 1952 onwards and with the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the Hebrew University in 1956. 
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slope of the road is only 18%; in some places it is as much as 30%. In order 
to overcome the steepness of the slope, the engineers used two methods: 


(1) they made a large number of sharp curves (Pl. 18 B); 
(2) steps were cut in the road trace (Pl. 19 B) at all points where the gradient 
of the slope is over 20%. 


The average width of the road is 2 m., but in some places it reaches 3.4 m. 
The depth of the cutting, as can be seen at the edges of the road, is from 20 
to 25 cm. The width of a step is 1-14 m (although some steps are 2 m. wide), 
and its height varies from 10 to 20 cm. Where the rock was damaged, the 
road was paved with stones (30 X 50 cm. in size) in order to complete the 
road width and ensure its stability (Pl. 20 A). 

In the steepest places the edges of the road were supported by a stone wall 
built up to a height of 3 m. (Pl. 19 C), in order to prevent erosion (Pl. 20 C). In 
the sole quarry that we discovered, cut stone slabs were found; the traces of 
tills between them are seen to have a width of 10cm. The average size of a 
slab is 80 X 100cm., and the average width 60 cm. (Pl. 20 B). 

The making of this road—the only one of its kind in the entire Negev— 
testifies to its importance as a line of communication. The question arises, 
therefore, why was an ascent of such steepness chosen for it? To answer this, 
the main Negev roads have to be examined. 

The aim of these roads was to connect the Mediterranean with the Red Sea 
and in particular with the Gulf of Elath. 

1. Aharoni has shown‘ that the Roman-Byzantine road shown on the Peu- 


_tinger Map, which connected Gaza and Elath, passed between the ranges of 


the steep Negev mountains. This road, 277 km. long, is dangerous and full 
of obstacles; moreover, it lacks perennial water sources. In the spring of 1958 
we examined and measured this road: it seemed not to have been made with 
the same care as the Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim road and therefore could have been 
only of secondary importance. 

2. Another road passes from Gaza to ‘Avdat (Eboda), crosses the Mahmal 
Pass, passes the Moahila fort in the Makhtesh Ramon, then Moa (Moyet el- 
‘Awad) and continues along the ‘Aravah to Elath; it is 270 km. long. Although 


‘this route is more convenient from a topographical point of view than the 





* Y. Aharoni: The Roman Road to Aila (Elath), JEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 9-16. 
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former, its water supply is poor, and passage along it may endanger the live 
of travellers and their beasts of burden. 


3. The Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim road is more convenient than either of thes! 


roads. It passes for most of its length through the wide plain of the ‘Aravah,) 


and water sources are found along it every 25-30 km. Road stations and forts 
were erected near these sources: they served the caravans and formed a safety 
zone and a signalling network from one fort to the other. 

It is interesting to note that the length of this route too is 270 km., but in 
contrast to the previous roads it is partly cut in the rock and very carefully 
constructed. Moreover, this route is very convenient in its section between the 
‘“Aravah and Gaza, as there is only one ascent at Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim 350 m. 
high; after that the road passes through the very easy plateau region, by way 
of Mampsis and Beersheba to Gaza. 

It lies in the nature of things that the main road crossings in the Negev 
should be in the ‘Aravah, and in particular at ‘Ein Hasevah. The reasons are 
two: (a) this site lies at the crossroads between the Mediterranean and the Red 


) 


Sea on the one hand, and the Mountains of Edom and Moab on the other;) 


(b) its water resources are the richest in the ‘Aravah and the whole of the 
Negev. 

We accept the hypothesis of Aharoni,” who identifies biblical Tamar (Gen. 
xiv, 7; 1 Kings ix, 18; Ezek. xlvii, 19; xlviii, 28) with Hasevah, and with 
the Tamara mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy, in the Peutinger and 
Madaba maps, the Notitia Dignitatum, and the Beersheba edict. The fact that 
there was a fort at Hasevah supports the evidence of Eusebius who mentions 
a main road between Mampsis and Tamara.° ‘Tamara’ (says Eusebius) ‘a village 
one day distant from Mampsis, on the road from Hebron to Aila, is today a 
soldiers’ post.’ The distance between Kurnub and Hasevah is 32 km., and this 


is a one day’s march on a made road, and not two days, as was assumed by 
Glueck.’ 


The Negev settlements flourished in the Roman-Byzantine period. During 
that period there existed three roads connecting the Gulf of Elath with the 
Mediterranean. As, however, it was a period of unrest on the borders, the 





* Y. Aharoni: Tamar and the Roads to Elath, EI, 5, 1958, pp. 129-134 (Hebrew). 
® Eusebius: Onomasticon (ed. Klostermann). Leipzig, 1904, p. 8, 1. 8. 
7 Glueck, Joc. cit. (above, n. 2). 
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imperial government found it essential to make sure of one main artery con- 
necting Elath with Gaza on the one hand, and with Jerusalem (by way of 
Mampsis, ‘Arad, and Hebron) on the other. This highway — with its main junc- 
tion at Tamara-Hasevah—served military convoys, international commerce, 
and the transport of copper from the ‘Aravah mines. The main road was made 
to pass just at Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim, because this is the most convenient and 
important way among all the Negev routes connecting the Mediterranean Sea 
(and in particular the port of Gaza) with Edom and Moab on the one hand, 
and with Elath on the other. 

From the character of the road we can deduce that it was meant for the use 
of pedestrians and pack animals only, and not for vehicles. Vehicles could 
not pass along a road with stairs or one with a gradient of up to 30%, whereas 
pack animals—mainly camels—could do so; they, however, needed steps 
at the steep ascents in order not to slip. 
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relative, < 
None of the adoption cases recorded in the historical books of the Old of Ephrai 


Testament contains such precise Babylonian legal terminology as the case of adoption 
Ephraim and Manasseh. The phrases solemnly pronounced by Jacob before ; his grand 
his death to signify the act of adoption of his grandchildren are almost iden- , (Esther ii 
tical with the Babylonian adoption formulas employed throughout the ancient _ publishec 
Near East. The declaration “Your two sons... are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh father is 
shall be mine, as Reuben and Simeon are’ (Gen. xlviii, 5) parallels the an- 


nouncement in par. 170 of the Hammurabi Code by which a father legitimates 1. i8- 
the children borne him by his slave-(concubine): ‘(If) the father in his life-time | 2+ 4* 
states to his sons whom the slave-(concubine) has borne him ‘‘(you are) my DI 
sons’’, he shall count them with the sons of his first wife. After the father goes| > Lt 
to (his) fate, the sons of the first wife and the sons of the slave-(concubine) 4: (1 
shall take proportionate shares in the property of the paternal estate.’ Like 2 


Jacob, the Babylonian adoptive father uses the term ‘my sons’ (DUMU. ME’. 
é-a), and again, as Ephraim and Manasseh are declared to be the equals of LI 
Reuben and Simeon (the sons of the first wife Leah), so are the adopted children | , aa 
in the Babylonian law ‘counted with the sons of the first wife’ (itti DUMU. | family (or 
MES hirtim' imtanuiuniti). Par. 185 of the Hammurabi Code deals with the | ponecgar 
case of the adoption of a free-born child. The first part of the law reads: Summa | auspter ( 
awilum sibram ina méiu ana m4ritim ilqi ‘\f a man has taken a young boy in } «sumed tt 
adoption (to be called) by his name.’ The meaning of ina méiu here is that the retin 
adopter (A) has bestowed his own name upon the adopted son (B) and that the situati 


henceforth the latter is to be known as ‘B the son of A.’* The same technical ™"Tige v 








Leipzig, 1‘ 
* Dedicated to Prof. N.H. Tur-Sinai on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. * J. Noug: 
1 The meaning of birtum is ‘a wife of equal status with her husband’, and may be translated as ‘chief ) VI), Text ’ 
or ‘first’ wife; cf. The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, V1. 1956, p. 200. ? For the interpreta- | The her 


tion of this phrase, cf.G.R. Driver & J.C. Miles, ed.: The Babylonian Laws, 1. Oxford, 1952, pp masia-uma 
388-389; II, 1955, p. 244; M. David: Die Adoption im altbabylonischen Recht. Leipzig, 1927, pp. 24-25. from Ras 
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yf formula is used by Jacob in his declaration ‘in them let my name be perpetuated’ 
(Gen. xlviii, 16), that is Ephraim and Manasseh are from now on to be con- 
sidered as the natural-born sons of their grandfather and no longer as those 
) of Joseph.° 

Among the various forms of adoption practised in the ancient Near East, 
the intra-family type must have occurred quite often. Two such cases are re- 
ported from the Old Babylonian period. In one, a priestess adopted her niece, 
whom she appointed her sole heiress;* in another, a man, most probably a 
| relative, adopted five brothers and a sister, all orphans.” Besides the incident 
Old of Ephraim and Manasseh, the Old Testament records three other intra-family 
e¢ of adoptions: the sons of Machir by their grandfather Joseph (Gen. 1, 23), Obed by 
fore | his grandmother Naomi (Ruth iv, 16-17), and Esther by her cousin Mordecai 
den- , (Esther ii, 7). It is within the context of this type of adoption that a recently 
‘ient published Ugaritic document of the adoption of a young man by his grand- 

sseh father is of great interest. The document reads:° 








an- 

ates) 1. iS-tu UD-mu an-ni-i-im From this day on, 

time \ 2. a-na pa-ni (1)Niq-ma-(d) IM in the presence of Niqmadu, son 

) my | DUMU An.-|mi-is-tam-ri] of Am[mistamrul, 

goes} 3. LUGAL (URU)é-ga-ri-it(KI) king of Ugarit, 

ine) 4 (LJARAD-ya DUMU Kiir-ia-na Abdiya, son of Kiryanu, 

Like  5- it-ta-8i E-3u A.SA.HI.A-su has transferred’ his house, his fields, 
(Es. 6. GUD.MES-su ANSE.[HI.A]-su _his oxen, his asses, 

Is of 1 LU.HI.A-Su his sheep, 

dren 


'* For a similar case see the statement in Ezra ii, 61=Neh. vii, 63 concerning the rejected priestly 
MU. family (or families), one of whose members ‘had taken a wife from the daughters of Barzillai the 
. the | Gileadite and was called by their name’, i.e. he was adopted into that family and assumed the 
| name of his adopter. See also the case of Sheshan’s Egyptian slave Yarha who married his master’s 
daughter (1 Chron. ii, 35-36, 37-41). Yarha, after having been manumitted and adopted, must have 
ry in ) assumed the name of his father-in-law, for otherwise he could not have been included in the 
t the genealogy of the tribe of Judah. E. Neufeld (Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws. London, 1944, pp. 58- 
59) considers the above-mentioned incidents as erébu-type marriages. That could hardly have been 
that the situation in the case of Yarha, since he had been a slave in Sheshan’s household before the 
nical triage was consummated. “ M. Schorr: Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts. 
—— | leipzig, 1913, No. 13A. § Ibid., No. 22. 
* J. Nougayrol: Le Palais royal d’ Ugarit, U1. Paris, 1955 (C. F.-A. Schaeffer, ed.: Mission de Ras. Shamra, 
‘chief ) VI), Text No. 16.295; transliterated and translated pp. 70-71. 
prett- ' The hendiadys naid—nadénu (lines 5 and 8), literally ‘to raise’ and ‘to give’ (cf. Late Hebrew 
2, PP- masia-umattan), is a technical term for transfer of property; cf. E.A. Speiser: Akkadian Documents 
24-25. from Ras Shamra, JAOS, 75, 1955, pp. 157-161. 
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7. gab-b4 mi-im-mi-su (and) all (other) property, | as any nat 

. tid-din-3u a-na (1)A-na-(d)IM and has given it to Ana-Teshub, | ond Mam 

9. DUMU Sa DUMU.SAL-3u the son of his daughter. ' pretation 

(1)ARAD-ya Abdiya ’ was knov 

10. (1)A-na-(d)IM a-na has ad[opted]* Ana-Teshub as his the recor 
DUMU-%u ir-[ku-us] son, 


11. i (1)ARAD-ya 1 me-at20KU. and Abdiya 120 (shekels) of 
[GI(?)} go[ld(?)] 

12. 2 20 KU.BABBAR it-ta-din and 20 (shekels) of silver has 
a-na [LUGAL(?)| given to [the king(?)]. 

13. G-ra-am Se-ra-am ma-[am-maan]| In the future, no person 

14. la i-le-qi E-su A.SA.HI.[A-su] shall take his house, [his] fields, 

15. gab-b4 mi-im-mi-Su ig-tu [SU-ti] (and) all (other) property from 

[the hands of] 


16. (1)A-na-(d)IM i8-tu SU-ti Ana-Teshub (and) from the hands 
[DUMU .MES-3u] [of his sons], 
17. la i-le-qi a-na da-ri du-[ri] no one shall take, forever! 


) 
The Jacob and Abdiya cases have several characteristic legal features in 


common. They are both intra-family affairs in which male children are adopted 
by a grandfather and elevated to the status of natural-born sons. Unlike the 
adoption contracts of strangers and manumitted slaves which normally contain 





penalty clauses for breach of agreement by either party, the intra-family adoption: 
contracts have no such provisions attached to the transaction. In one of the, 
above-mentioned Old Babylonian contracts” a clause provides that the adoptee 
‘honour’ the adopter, while in the other case '° even that provision is omitted 
The text merely states that the five brothers and sister ‘are the children’ of their 
adopter and that they will inherit his entire property. This is exactly the case in! 
the Ugaritic document. No conditions of maintaining the adopter by the adop- ) 
tee or penalties for breach of agreement by either of the contracting parties 


are mentioned in the text.'' Ana-Teshub has the same obligations to Abdiya 





§ Rakdsu literally ‘to bind’ (into sonship). This expression is used also in the adoption documents " It is not 
Nos. 15.92 and 16.344, but No. 16.200 employs the common technical term /egaé ‘to take’ (into) they would 
sonship). ® Schorr, Joc. cit. (above, n. 4). 10 Jbid., No. 22. not preven: 
11 In the other three adoption texts from Ugarit (Nos. 15.92, 16.200, and 16.344), where the adop P. Koschak 
tees are strangers, penalties for breach of agreement are included in each contract. Nos. 782, 7 
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as any natural-born son toward his father. '? In conclusion: whether the Ephraim 
P and Manasseh adoption represents an historical fact or an aetiological inter- 
pretation, the Ugaritic contract proves that this type of intra-family adoption 
’ was known and practised in Canaan in the patriarchal period, and hence that 
lis ~— the recorded incident in Gen. xlviii was not an isolated case. 
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iments " It is not stated whether Abdiya had sons of his own; he probably had none, for otherwise 
"(into they would have been mentioned as co-heirs. However, the existence of natural-born sons did 
Yo. 22, not prevent a man from adopting other children; cf. Code of Hammurabi, par. 190, and J. Kohler, 
-adop P.Koschaker, A. Ungnad: Hammurabi’s Gesetz. Leipzig, 1904-1923, Vol. IfI, Nos. 20, 21; Vol. IV, 
Nos. 782, 783; Vol. VI, No. 1425. 
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Tue Samaria ostraca — since their discovery by G. A. Reisner in 1910'~ Gun ent 
have justly attracted the attention of archaeologists, epigraphists, and histori- the fiftee 
ans.” For although the inscriptions are very laconic, they shed much light on 30, 31, 3 
the otherwise very little known ‘script, spelling, personal names, topography,) that ship’ 
religion, administrative system, and clan distribution’® of that period in the) pose 
northern kingdom of Israel. officials 
It is interesting to note that although scholars differ greatly in their views 
on such matters as dates and background, * there is practically unanimous agree-| 
ment concerning the meaning of the basic formula inscribed on most ostraca: 
‘In the ...th year. From 2. pr./.to n. pr. p. A jar of wine (or oil).’ ) i.e. both 
Thus for example ostracon No. 18 pmo yaw baa ytd nose nowyn nv is| that the « 
translated as follows: ‘In the tenth year. From Hazeroth to Gaddiyau. A jat| 
of fine oil.’° 
In the longer ostracon inscriptions, the other names mentioned after the 
first person (to whose name the preposition /amed is prefixed) are generally’ 
interpreted as the names of ‘senders’ or the like. This interpretation is chiefly } 


of No. 5 
based on ostraca Nos. 1-2, in which various numeral signs are written opposite 


But th 
these names. | to...’ se 


The basic formula thus interpreted (together with the fact that all the ostraca 


_ | there do 
were found in the king’s palace) led to the conclusion that the persons with 


| precedin 





* This article is being published also in Hebrew in BIES, 24, 1959, pp. 17-21. means < 
1 G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon: Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908-1910,1, Text.Cam- |ml]k im} 
bridge, 1924, pp. 227-246. 

? For a bibliography, see D. Diringer: Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Firenze, 1934, pp. 66-68; 
S. Moscati: L’epigrafia ebraica antica. Roma, 1951, pp. 27 ff; W.F. Albright, apud J. B. Pritchard! ase 
ed.: Ancient Near Eastern Texts. 2nd ed. Princeton, 1955, p. 321. 3 Albright, /oc.cit. (above, n.2).. tiie le: 
* B. Maisler (Mazar): The Historical Background of the Samaria Ostraca, JPOS, 21, 1948, pp. 117-133. ; As ee 
I wish to thank Prof. Mazar for an enlightening discussion of the subject. denial 
® For example Albright, /oc.cit. (above, n.2); or N.H. Tur-Sinai: The Lachish Ostraca. Jerusalem, 266): yon 
1940, p. 22 (Hebrew). 


® Cf. Dirir 
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the prefix lamed, i.e. the addressees, were royal officials resident at court to 

| whom the shipments were sent, or tax collectors in charge of different districts. 

| This interpretation presents some difficulties. Firstly, it would mean that in 

' acertain year (e.g. year 15), there were at least eight® officials of equal rank, 

or tax collectors (Pyt? RON Pon NWR P73 wr W93,]3n) responsible for the taxes 

in kind coming from the small area represented by the localities of the ‘senders’ .” 
Furthermore, if the names with the prefix /amed are those of recipients (whether 
officials at court or district tax collectors), it is curious that in some cases more 

»!_ than one official was in charge of the same district in the same year. Thus, in 
the fifteenth year it was pbn who ‘received’ the shipments from yrnv (Nos. 


a 30,31, 32, 33, 34, 35), while ostraca Nos. 37, 38, 39 of the same year record 

phy, that shipments from ynw were received by xanx. 

‘ del More curious still, some ostraca mention delivery as if addressed to two 
officials or tax collectors at the same time. For example, ostracon No. 3 reads: 

ews [anx]> nowyn nwa 

gree: | [> p] 5a prawn ® 

ied ooo ROYI> TW 


)i.e. both xonx and xdya were the recipients. Similarly, ostracon No. 13 notes 
72 1s| that the consignment was addressed to both saw and xvr;: 
A jar 
yarn niwyn nwa 
922-P9N0? “IT 


r the xvrd yw? 7? 
rally’ Onn... 
riefly » 


or No. 50 which mentions two names preceded by /amed: smb ;vaxd. 
But the main objection to the interpretation of the basic formula as ‘from... 
| to...’ seems to me to lie in the fact that—to the best of my knowledge — 
traca ; , , 
__ | there does not exist a single case in ancient Hebrew epigraphy in which lamed 
with ; ae a : : 
, pteceding a proper noun stands for ‘to’. The prepositional /amed here invariably 
means ‘of’, ‘belonging to’. This is the case in the private seals, in the famous 
Cam- mlb impressions, etc.® 


osite 





taal * Cf. Diringer, op .cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 62-63. On alleged names like pon son of 1°73 etc., see below, 
2) 0.15. On the numerical signs in the Samaria ostraca and their date, see my forthcoming article: 
7.133.) Judean Inscribed Weights and the Date of the Samaria Ostraca, Scripta Hierosolymitana, 6, 1959. 
' As shown convincingly by Mazar, /oc. cit. (above, n. 4). 8 The inscription on the 
ostracon from Tell Qasile (B. Maisler: Two Hebrew Ostraca from Tell Qasile, JNES, 10, 1951, p. 


alem, 
, 266): Jon mab ox amt should also be understood as ‘Gold of Ophir, belonging to Beth Horon’. 
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In the Lachish Letters, on the other hand, in which wi is certainly the) interpreta 
addressee, this fact is indicated by the preposition bx. | to that of 
It is therefore submitted that we should understand the /amed in the Samari{ ostraca, b 
ostraca in the sense: ‘belonging to’.” Thus a typical ostracon (say No. 18)’ example 


should be translated as follows: Gaddud ; 
' the ostrac 

ym yow ba3 p19 none MIwy7 nwa ey 

In the tenth year. From Hazeroth, belonging to Gaddiyau, a jar of fine oil. | a : 
anania 


This interpretation demands a certain modification in our approach to the the name 
nature of the ostraca and the conclusions to be drawn from them. another r 

Firstly, persons like wt, ,pon anv, etc. were not court officials or tax collec list of nz 
tors, but rather big owners of estates ; secondly, these estates were not alwayscon-) have beet 
fined to one place or district (as is indicated by the various localities connected 
with the same owner) and #pso facto in each district or locality there were severil| 
estate owners responsible for shipments to the king’s court '° (e.g. shipmens| 
from yrnv came from p>n and xn). The fact that the names of some owner 
are always mentioned first might indicate that they were the main landowner 
or chiefs of families, while the others were sub-tenants, associates, or the like. ) 


These 
was certa 


tain as patron 
The ostraca themselves —~if the above suggestion is accepted —seem thus to P 


be records written by a court official on receipt of the shipments. These records 
were based either on oral information brought by the carriers of the 


associate 
to the lis 
to us, nc 
Both 
mentions 
the othe: 


shipments, or on written data inscribed on the jars, indicating provenance and 
original ownership. ) 

A striking and unexpected confirmation of the above interpretation of the 
Samaria ostraca was supplied by the important discoveries of Pritchard a 
Gibeon.'' These inscribed wine-jar handles — according to the improved 





* W.F. Albright in his most penetrating study (The Administrative Divisions of Israel and Judai,| 

JPOS, 5, 1925, pp. 17-54) already observed (p. 42) that the /amed in the Samaria ostraca could not ) 

be understood as ‘to’. However, since he understood the names with the prefixed /amed to betx  N. Avig 
collectors, he translated the formula as follows: ‘From (a place). Business of (tax collector's name). 1959, pp. 1 
To be credited to (name of person or persons from whom the deputy received the taxes, either “ It is str: 
local officials or tax farmers).’ Later he abandoned this interpretation of the /amed and accepted i.¢. not os 
the ‘to’ meaning, as is apparent from his recent translations, cf. /oc. cit. (above, n. 2). It is interes} Many of tk 
ting to note how the ‘to’ interpretation of the /amed created great difficulties for M. Noth in his 4 jar of wi 
discussion of the ostraca and in his theory that the goods came from crown properties. Cf. M.) ™ Thus it 
Noth: Das Krongut der israelitischen K6nige und seine Verwaltung, ZDPV, 50, 1927, pp. 229-230. "ax pond 

1° Cf. the tables in Diringer, op.cit. (above, n.2), p. 64. Heles, Gac 
11 J. B. Pritchard: Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon. Philadelphia, 1959. The first r 
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interpretation offered by Avigad'* — seem to have borne a formula very similar 
| to that of Samaria, with the obvious and important difference that they are not 
nariu{ ostraca, but proper inscriptions on the handles of the jars. 13 The most striking 
. 18)’ example is inscription No. 51: [17Jaan> T12 qyaa, i.e. ‘Gibeon. Belonging to 
Gaddud; belonging to Hanan|iahu]’. One can easily transform this label into 
the ostracon form recorded on the receipt of such a jar: weamn> ‘T129 qyI39 ...nwa 
i.e. ‘In the ...th year. From Gibeon. Belonging to Gaddud; belonging to 
Hananiahu...’. Furthermore, the most common inscriptions (19 of them) bear 
o the the name of 11a written after the name of Gibeon. This name is followed by 
another name (e. g- wy or InN) or names (am>a3n wu — No. 32) as well asa 
ollec list of names without 11 (e. g. No. 21; #13. .xdn7 5xaw vain). These might 
;con-» have been recorded on ostraca as follows: 


ected mary Tad yaa ...nwa (1 

veral| RII WIN TWD pyar ...nwa (2 

nents | R53 WIIN RAW ROT? Pyaan ...nwa (3 

vners| ae . ‘ 
ns These combinations strongly resemble those of the Samaria ostraca. Avigad 


like , YS Cettainly right in rejecting Pritchard’s interpretation of the series of names 
us to| 2 Pattonymics. His interpretation of the names as representing ‘contemporaries 


ail associated in the wine business’ '* — or in vineyards — may also apply easily 


Fhe to the list of names found on some of the Samaria ostraca. There too, it seems 
L. 15 





to us, nO patronymics ~ as commonly understood — are mentioned at al 
Both on the Samaria ostraca and the Gibeon inscriptions the first name 
the mentioned after the place name would thus indicate the main owner, while 
‘ad the others would be either his associates or sub-tenants. 


e and 


-oved 


Judah, | 

ld not } 

bet “N. Avigad: Some Notes on the Hebrew Inscriptions from Gibeon (Review-article), IE}, 9, 

name). 1959, pp. 130-133. 

either " It is strange that Tur-Sinai considers the Samaria inscriptions to be written on whole vessels, 

cepted i.¢. not ostraca, cf. op. cit. (above, n. 5), p. 215. This assertion is of course impossible if only because 

nteres:} Many of the Samaria inscriptions are written on fragments of bowls, while their contents mention 

in his 4 jar of wine. 14 Op.cit. (above, n.12), p. 132. 

Cf. M.) ™ Thus it seems that 113 pond (interpreted as ‘to Heles son of Gaddiyau’) ;x>y2 y3n> ; 7 done yd 

9-230. M88K pond should be understood differently. In all these cases, one should read: belonging to 
Heles, Gaddiyau, etc.; belonging to Hanan, Ba‘ara, etc.; belonging to Yada‘ayau, Ahimelekh, etc. 
The first names are identical with the names appearing with the /amed on the other ostraca. 











A New Inscription 
from the Caesarea Aqueduct’ 


H. HAMBURGER 


In the spring of 1958 the author was informed that a new inscription had 
been found in the Kabbara region, near the Roman aqueduct of Caesarea. The 
inscribed ashlar block was brought to Binyaminah, and the Department of 
Antiquities, which was informed in due course, transferred it later to Jerusalem. 


THE SITE 


After the purchase of the Kabbara swamps in 1921 by the Rothschild Founda- 
tion, P.I.C.A. (the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association) started to 
reclaim the area in 1922 by digging broad, deep drainage trenches. The aqueduct 
built by the Romans crossed the same region. Since its erection, the unstable 
ground had given way again and again under the weight of its foundations, so 
that continuous repairs were necessary in this section of the aqueduct. After a 








EAST 





Fig. 1. Sketch plan showing Roman aqueduct with deviation. The broken line indicates modern 
drainage ditch cutting the aqueduct. The crosses indicate the two heaps of stones flanking 4 
breach of c. 10m. across (not to scale). The inscription was found among the stones of the 
eastern heap. Scale 1:4000. 








* My thanks are due to Professors R. L. Scranton and J. M. Conant, both of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, for reading the MS. of this article and making some valuable suggestions. 
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time it seemed inopportune to preserve the middle section any longer, and it 
was decided to by-pass the lowest part of the swamps. The land which is en- 
closed by the two lines of the aqueduct was also drained in 1922, in order to 
prepare it for later cultivation. For this purpose, P.I.C.A. cut through the 
straight part of the aqueduct shortly before the point where the deviation 
rejoins the straight line (see Fig. 1). This break has a width of about 10-12m. 
and was continued right down through the foundations. The blocks removed 
were heaped up irregularly on both sides of the trench; they form today a great 
mass of stones which is slowly being covered by earth (see Pl. 17B). Unfortu- 
nately there seem to have been inscriptions on just that part of the aqueduct 
which escaped attention when this section was destroyed. Already in 1945, 
the author found on an ashlar block part of a Greek inscription (ACIAPOY), 
which must have extended over several blocks. Our new inscription was found 
at the very same place as the above mentioned fragment. 


THE INSCRIPTION 


The inscription is cut on an ashlar block, 66 X 40 x 17cm. (PI. 17C). The ma- 
terial and form of the stone correspond to the usual building material of the 
aqueduct. It is therefore probable that the letters were incised in the block in 
situ. The inscription is in a recessed panel (55 X 30cm.), 1.5cm. below the 
surface of the stone and consists of five lines. The height of the letters is 4.5 cm. 
Most of the letters are well preserved. The engraver used | as a sign of abbrevia- 
tion. A < sign follows the proper name; the two letters Q, N at the end of the 
fourth line are ligated; an ivy leaf is engraved at the end of the inscription. 


EMI®A’®OAQPENTIOY< 
TOYMErAAOMPENECTATOY 


AN@YMATOYTAAYO 
YAPATQrPiAEK@EMEAIQN 
ANENEQ@6H 
"Eni OA(aPiov) OAwpevtiov In the time of Fl(avius) Florentius, 
Tob WE yaAoTtpEeTEOTaToU the most magnificent 
a&vOutatov tx S00 proconsul, the two 
bipayayta éx Oeperiov aqueducts were from the foundations 


&vevedOn renovated. 
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Two inscriptions were found previously on the aqueduct and were published 
by Vilnay;' they are both in Latin. This is the first known complete Greek 
inscription from this monument. It commemorates extensive repairs of the 
‘two aqueducts’, which took place at the time of Flavius Florentius, then pro- 
consul of Palestine. According to Codex Theodosianus (X, 16,4), he was pro- 
consul of Palestine on 25 August 385 A.D., but praefectus Augustalis in De- 
cember 384 (shid., IX, 33,1 and XI, 39,9),” so that he could not have assumed 
the former office before the beginning of A. D. 385. The repairs could have been 
made in this year or in the years that followed. It is impossible to date the 
inscription more closely, because nothing is known about the duration of his 
appointment in Palestine. 

The expression ‘two aqueducts’ refers to that part of the aqueduct with 
which we are dealing here and which is called the ‘high-level aqueduct’ by 
Conder and Kitchener.’ The high-level aqueduct carries two channels from 
separate sources (the Zerqa spring near Binyaminah and a spring near the 


village of Sabbarin); they were built at different periods, but are technically ' 


joined so as to appear a single aqueduct. 


? Z. Vilnay: A New Inscription from the Neighbourhood of Caesarea, PEFQSt, 1928, pp. 45-47; 


idem: Another Roman Inscription from the Neighbourhood of Caesarea, ibid., pp. 108-109. 
? O. Seek, ed.: Die Briefe des Libanius. Leipzig, 1906, p. 158. 


3 C.R. Conder & H. H. Kitchener: The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, 11. London, 1882, p. 20. 
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pr0- A Spindle Whorl with Hebrew Inscription 


med N. TSORI 
een Department of Antiquities 
the 


This Tue spindle whorl, which was found in the Beth-Shean valley,’ is made of 
greenish-grey serpentine’ with a brownish surface. The ovoid whorl (height 

with 11.5 mm.) has a grooved base (28 mm.), and two concentric grooves run 

' by around its body close to the base. Similarly shaped spindle whorls have been 

rom found also in the south, at Tell Jemmeh® and Lachish.* They are not earlier 

the than the seventh century B.C. 

cally’ Four letters (see Pl. 20D and Fig. 1) are incised on half of its rounded surface; 
the first three are intact, while the top of the fourth is damaged. 


Fig. 1. 





_ The letters are not of equal size (8-12 mm. in height), and the spaces be- 

tween them are irregular. The first letter on the right seems to be a gimel, but 
could also be read as a pe. The second letter from the right is similar to the nun 
ona seal said to be from near Ashdod;° but it also bears some resemblance 





"The author thanks the children of the Ma‘oz-Hayim settlement who found this whorl and al- 
lowed him to publish it. 
*I am indebted to Prof. Y. Bentor, Director of the Israel Geological Institute, who kindly 
determined the material of the whorl. 
45-47;! * W.M.F. Petrie: Gerar. London, 1928, Pl. XLIV: 32-35. 
* Olga Tufnell: Lachish III. Oxford, 1953, p. 398, Pl. 54:42. 
* A. Reifenberg: Some Ancient Hebrew Seals, PEQ, 70, 1938, pp. 115-116, No. 10; S. Moscati 
p. 20.\ Lepigrafia ebraica antica. Roma, 1951, p. 60, No. 25; Pl. XIII:1. 
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to the letter waw on the Shafatba‘al inscription from Byblos.° It may therefore 
be a nun or a waw. The third and fourth letters can clearly be read as saw and 
lamed. 

There are thus four possible readings: gnt/, gwtl, pntl, or pwtl. 

The author is inclined to read the inscription gvtl, from the root gnt, which 
appears in a number of names in the Bible, i.e. Ginath, Ginnetho(n).’ The his- 
torical context of these names extends from the eighth to the fifth centuries B.c. 

A date in the sixth-fifth centuries B.c. seems likely for our spindle whorl.’ 
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* M. Dunand: Byblia Grammata. Beyrouth, 1945, Pls. XV b, XVI; B. Maisler: The Phoenician 
Inscription from Byblos..., Leshonenu, 14, 1946, p. 167, Fig. a (Hebrew). 

7 1 Kings xvi, 21, 22; Neh. x, 6; xii, 4, 16. 

® The author wishes to thank Prof. N. Avigad of the Hebrew University for his valuable sugges 
tions in connection with the reading and dating of the inscription. 
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A New Interpretation of Dates on the 
Coins of the Procurators* 


B. OESTREICHER 


In most of the standard works on ancient Jewish coins allusion is made to 
some unusual dates on the coins of the procurators. A. Kindler in his ‘More 
Dates on the Coins of the Procurators’,' compiles all the hitherto known 
dates on these coins, adding others, and rightly questions the interpretation 
of some of them. 

The danger of misreadings, especially on less well preserved specimens, has 
been shown in connection with the Canopy/Three Ears of Barley coins of 
Agrippa I° and should be borne in mind. 

In particular with reference to the coins of the Lituus/W reath type of Pontius 
Pilate, the following particularities may be observed on many specimens: 

(a) the dates are sometimes placed without consideration for the position of 
the lower or upper part of the wreath, i.e. they are turned to any degree left 


| or right or even placed upside down.* The wreath is not a frame for the legend, 


yenician 


sugges 


on the contrary, the legend is inserted in the wreath as the space permits; 

(b) the date-letters do not seem to match the style of the legend on the obverse; 

(c) they are sometimes flatter in relief than the wreath; on badly preserved 
specimens they are the first to become blurred or obliterated. 

These observations lead us to the conclusion that the dates were inserted sub- 
sequently in ready-made dies of the wreath. It can further be safely presumed 
that this insertion was made at the mint as the need arose, and was executed by 
mint workers and not by experienced die-cutters. This would also explain the 
many variations, miscuts, omissions, barbaric signs, and retrograde readings. 

There are many other coins suggesting that the wreath was cut prior to the 
inscription surrounded by it, e.g. the prutot of the Hasmoneans. Here, how- 
ever, it is obvious that it was done for technical reasons, to mark the limits of 

_ the space for the long inscription. 





* This paper was read (in Hebrew) at the Fourth Convention of the Israel Numismatic Society 
in 1959.—I am indebted to Mr. Kindler of the Museum Haaretz, Tel Aviv, for his advice and 
for permission to study his collection of coins of the procurators. 
' EJ, 6, 1956, pp. 54-57 and PI. 8. 
* J. Meyshan: The Coinage of Agrippa the First, JEJ, 4, 1954, p. 192. 

\ * Kindler, op. cit. (above, n. 1), Pl. 8, Nos. 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22. 
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Kindler* mentions for the Lituus / Wreath type inter alia the following un. 
usual date-letters: 
fo oly 
&§ $4 
h 42 
m "¢ 
o 


On the basis of the above considerations these signs might be explained as 
follows: 
Kindler’s Fig. 1, f should read L'Y (= LIZ) 
m should be turned over = Fig. 1, g and read retrograde 
ur=4i2 LIZ) 
h should read 4i2 (=LIZ)? 
n should read \N (=LZ, the I omitted). 
As regards the letters HZ however, Kindler’s suggestion® that Hebrew ciphering 
should be applied to them invites the following comment. Even if the year 
had been inserted by a Jewish worker, he would have translated OC for 15, 
(9+6) and not HZ(8+7). We should rather consider HZ as a further deterio- 
ration of Fig. 1, h and read it LIZ. The development would have been as 
follows: |]|7 > LJZ>4Z -HZ. It may be noted that this HZ always 


appears without L, whereas all conventional years LIS, LIZ, LIH appear with | 


the L. As the sign L is foreign to the Greek alphabet, even workers with some 
idea of Greek writing might have considered it a mistake and ‘corrected’ the 
strange LI into the more familiar H. Furthermore, it is possible that the year- 
signs were copied from old overworked dies. This would explain the emer- 
gence of such mysterious signs. 

The year [| |\ has sometimes been regarded as LIS (year 16), sometimes as 


LIZ with retrograde Z (year 17).’ The repeated occurrence of the miscuts and’ 


retrograde signs mentioned above favours the view that | |\ should be read LIZ. 


Other doubtful years may be due both to further negligence of the date: 


cutters and to bad preservation of the coins. 
In the reign of Tiberius and during the lifetime of his mother Livia no coins 








* Ibid., Fig. 1, p. 55. 
* A coin in my collection shows the year UZ, obviously a variant between the normal LIZ and 
Kindler’s Fig. 1, h: 47 § Kindler, op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 57. 7 Ibid., p. 55, 0.6. 
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of procurators were issued without honouring her official name Julia. In the 
second, third, and fourth years of Tiberius there were parallel issues with the 
names of Tiberius and of Julia. The handling of four different dies (two for 
Tiberius, two for Julia) with very similar obverse dies (wreath) of the 2nd and 
3rd years, certainly made it difficult to avoid mistakes, such as are indeed known 
for these coins of the third year of Tiberius. Therefore the next issues— 
Wreath/Palm-Branch by Valerius Gratus, and Simpulum/Three Ears by Pontius 
Pilate combine both names. No procurator would have dared to omit Julia’s 
name during her lifetime. It follows that the Lituus/Wreath type, without her 
name, appeared only after her death in the 16th year of Tiberius, and any 
earlier dates are to be doubted. 

It may be noted that nearly all issues of the coins of the procurators showing 
different types for different years are known to be without additional or doubt- 
ful years;® a careful scrutiny of these coins confirms that the year-signs are an 
organic part of the original dies. 

If we accept the suggestion that the dates on the Lituus/ Wreath type were in- 
serted on the wreath dies subsequently, the following conclusions may be drawn: 
The dies were not engraved at the mint, nor was the mint in a position to 
order complete dies when required. It seems rather that the dies were brought 
to the mint for completion, and in certain cases the place for the date was left 
blank. The procurator or his moneyer might have obtained the dies cheap from 
some engraving workshop,” perhaps upon his inauguration in office. This proce- 
dure might have been practised by all or most of the new procurators. This. 
would also confirm the theory mentioned by Reifenberg, '° which relates new 
issues of coins to the arrival of procurators. 

Judging from the many variations and barbarous and retrograde inscriptions 
on both sides of the Wreath/Palm-branch type under Nero, it seems that the 
dies for this coin were cut locally. The type itself is very primitive and cannot 
have required much engraving skill. 


* Anexception is the type of two crossed Palm-branches/Wreath under Antonius Felix, year 1A, 
for which the year If is mentioned by F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews. London, 1881, p. 184. 
*In this case a few foreign dies may have slipped into the consignment. Cf. Kindler, op. cit. 


| (above, n.1), Pl. 8, No. 15. The letter Z may already have been on the die and has no apparent 


Meaning as concerns our type of coin. There was no space on this die to insert the required date. 
. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins, 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1947, p. 27. The reference to A. R. 
S. Kennedy, PEFQSt, 1915, p. 198 should read PEFQSt, 1914, p. 198, n. 1. 











HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 

J. Liver: Toledot Beth David (The House 
of David from the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Judah to the Fall of the Second Com- 
monwealth and After). Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, The Hebrew University, 1959. 
168 pp. (English Summary, pp.V-VIII). 

The first part of this book, which was 
written as a Ph.D. thesis of the Hebrew 
University, contains an analysis of the 
genealogy of the Davidic dynasty in 
biblical (1 Chron. iii) and later sources 
from the mishnaic and talmudic period. 
As regards this latter evidence, the author 
shows that the claims of Davidic descent 
of the patriarchs of Palestine as well as 
of the Babylonian exilarchs are histori- 
cally unfounded. The second part deals 
with the status of the house of David 
during the Babylonian Exile and the 
period of the Return to Zion (vx n2°v) 
and with the various Messianic move- 
ments during the Second Commonwealth 
and the time up to and after Bar-Kokh- 
"ba’s revolt. The author tries to follow 
up the process of the complete decline 
of the Davidic family, leading to the su- 
periority of the Messiah of the House 
of Aaron over the Messiah of Davidic 
descent in the eschatological visions (e.g. 
in the writings of the Dead Sea sect). 

Only with the increase of foreign op- 
pression under Roman rule, there came 
about after many generations a revival 
of the Messianic hope in a future kingdom 
ruled over by a descendant of David. 


Y. Gutman: Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha- 
Hellenistit (The Beginnings of Jewish- 
Hellenistic Literature). Jerusalem: Bialik 
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Institute, 1958. 286 pp., 8 (unnumbered) 
plates. 

The author’s aim is to describe th 
first contacts between Judaism and He: 
lenism, prior to the Hasmonean period 
In order to set his subject in the prope 
perspective, he begins with a description 
of the spiritual crisis of the Hellenisti 
period: its change of values and view 
points in the three spheres of religious 
thought, political conceptions, and ar 
tistic expression. He then describes the 
Greek authors of the period whose state. 
ments on Jews and Judaism have been 
preserved, beginning with Hekataios o/ 
Abdera; this is followed by a chapter on\ 
the Greek writings by Jewish authors: th 
Septuagint translation, Ben-Sira(Ecclesias 
ticus), and the various attempts to dres 
the biblical narrative in Greek literary 
form, epic or dramatic. The texts art 
given in Hebrew translations, corrected 


atchy, Egy 
frequent, a 
fluence of 
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sources; tk 
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itated, whi 
to have rec 
material, ; 
oriental el 
and emended wherever necessary. A\ of the pro 
series of appendices deals with alleged whole; in 
references to Israel in the pre-Hellenistic slavish ins 
period, the fragments of Hekataios and) photograp 
Aristobulos, and concludes with a critical, come more 
examination of the Aristobulos frag-| cost to the 
ments as quoted by the Church Fathers. 


Penei ‘Olam ha- Migra (Views of the Bibli| 
cal World), Il: The Early Prophets (Joshu Y. Olami 
Kings). Editors: B. Mazar, M. Avi- Yonah, dies nen 
A. Malamat, S. Talmon. Jerusalem: The| Scent 
International Publishing Co., Ltd., 1959/ 180) 
295 pp., index of sources. ‘ey 
The second volume of this comme § Yeivin 
tary, which appears less than one yeal supports 1 
after the first,! deals with the main his I. Dunaye 


) 29-31) the 


1 Cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, p. 62. 
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toriographical section of the Bible, from 
the settlement of Canaan to the destruc- 
ered) tion of the First Temple. The method 
followed is identical with that of the first 

e th volume: selected verses of the biblical 
Hel text are accompanied by one or several 

eriod illustrations and a commentary of ten to 
rope twenty lines. The material presented is 
iption suited as far as possible to the contents of 
nist each of the books: Joshua is illustrated 
view mainly by maps, views of sites, and 
igiow landscapes characteristic for the various 
id at tribal areas. With the period of the mon- 
es tht archy, Egyptian material becomes less 
state. frequent, as befits a period when the in- 
beer fluence of Egypt declines; in its place 

ios of come the Syrian and Mesopotamian 


ter on\ sources; these increase in importance as 
-s: the! we proceed to the period of the Divided 
lesias} Monarchy. The editors have not hes- 
dres) itated, when necessary in their opinion, 
iteraf) to have recourse to later (Graeco-Roman) 
ts a} material, as illustrating the survival of 
rected oriental elements. The technical standard 
ry. A) of the production has improved on the 
lleged whole; in particular there has been less 
enistic slavish insistence on the use of colour in 
»s and) photographs. The commentary has be- 
critical come more scientific in character, at some 
_ frag-| cost to the general reader. 
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onah Y. Olami describes a Levalloiso-Mous- 
a The terian level in the Upper Fallah Cave of 
" -¢¢) Mount Carmel (BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 174- 
1959. 
| 180). 
mmen § Yeivin (sbid., 23, 1959, pp. 8-16) 


¢ yea supports the view of Ruth Amiran and 


) 29-31) that the West Tower of the defen- 





ces of Tell Beit Mirsim was a tower and 
not a gateway (contra Albright, BASOR, 
149, 1958, p. 32). There were no proper 
approaches to the supposed ‘gate’ from 
outside and no square inside the wall at 
this point. As regards the date, the au- 
thor agrees with Albright’s dating to 
the eighth century B.c. 


Y. Kedar (sbid., 22, 1958, pp. 161-173) 
surveys the remains of ancient agriculture 
in the Nissanah-Beerotaim (‘Auja el- 
Hafir-Bir Birein) region. This area (3723 
acres) differs from other Negev regions 
in that its population was predominantly 
agricultural, with ample supplies of land 
and water at its disposal; the agricultural 
activities there were transitional between 
those in oases and those of the arid areas. 


S. Applebaum (ibid., 23, 1959, pp. 30- 
47) gives an account of the trial excava- 
tions at Mampsis (Kurnub) carried out 
in May 1956 against the interior of the 
western town wall. Of the nine strata dis- 
tinguished, three were occupation levels 
(third century A.D.; fourth century; early 
fifth to early seventh centuries). On the 
bedrock a road-kerb or foundation could 
be distinguished, different in orientation 
from later structures. Stratum V was 
associated with a road and a ruined build- 
ing to the west of it. This stratum, con- 
nected with the western church, was 
destroyed c. A.D. 400. It was later levelled 
up and the town wall built over it. The 
wall belongs to the latest and most inten- 
sive period of settlement in the town’s 
history. The finds included two(fragmen- 
tary) ostraca, animal bones, carbonized 
wood from imported logs, a bronze coin 
of Geta or Julia Domna, and a quantity of 
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datable pottery, including some local 
ware. 
EPIGRAPHY 

B. Lifshitz (ibid., 23, 1959, pp. 53-67) 
publishes an inscription from Caesarea: 
D.M./L. Potentis praef. leg. VI Ferr./ 
F. C. Cl. Protianus (centurio) leg. X Fret./ 
proc. eius et Hilarus et Damas / et Sym- 
phorus lib. et secundi hered. / patrono 
piissimo fecerunt. He subjoins a discus- 
sion, based on epigraphic material, of 
the activities of the sixth legion in Pales- 
tine; in his opinion the legion was trans- 
ferred to this country some time before 
the war of Bar-Kokhba, because of the 
tense situation at the end of the twenties 
of the second century. Another unpub- 
lished inscription, found in Caesarea in 
1947, is also published here: ...pro pr./ 
...dus Flavian. H C/...leg. X Fr. /...0 
sing. eius/...itis. h.c. 





AND PAPERS 


NUMISMATICS 
J. Meyshan (sbid., 22, 1958, pp.157-160) 
identifies the mysterious object on the 
obverse of the prutah coins of Agrippa || 
as a canopy or baldachin, such as was 
borne over the kings of Persia and ap. 








pears on a coin of Aelia Capitolina ove 
the bethyl of Emesa, sacred to Helio, 
gabalus. The canopy was an aniconi 
symbol of Agrippa’s standing as a king 


D.Barag (tbid.,23,1959,p.72) adds a note 
on the same subject, pointing out that the’ 
canopy already appears over the kings of 
Assyria. 


BIBLE STUDIES 


N. H. Tur-Sinai (ébid., pp. 5-7) deals with 
the double dating in Ezek. i, 1-2,emending ) 
the a3v o°wdwa ‘in the thirtieth year’ to 
naw nbwa ‘when a year was completed’, thu: 
eliminating the anomaly of a double date 
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Tcherikover, V. A., in collaboration with 
Fuks, A.: Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 
|. Harvard University Press forthe Magnes 
Press. The Hebrew University: Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957, xx + 294 pp., indices. 
$12.00. 

Papyrology is among the youngest of 
the border sciences between archaeology 
and history; but in the hundred and fifty 
years of its existence it has become one 
of the most important sources for our 
knowledge of classical antiquity. The 


_ dried-out soil of Egypt has produced 


tens of thousands of documents written 
on papyrus, mostly from the rubbish 
heaps of the deserted Fayum towns, or 
on potsherds (ostraca) from Upper 
Egypt. Papyri have been found in the 
most unlikely places: one of Petrie’s 
most brilliant discoveries was that the 
crocodile mummies were stuffed with old 
letters and accounts. The papyri range 
in time mainly from the Ptolemaic to the 
Byzantine period; in content, some are 
literary, but the great mass of them are 
legal documents, tax receipts, contracts, 
business correspondence and private 
letters. The papyri have all the advan- 


' tages of archives; they are first-hand, not 


written with an eye to publication, and 
therefore unbiased — or at least only 
biased in the sense that all written docu- 
ments are a reflection of the writer’s 
personal slant on life. They have the 


’ further advantage of having been pre- 


served accidentally, with no evidence of 


, the selection and ‘editing’ usual in ar- 


chives. These advantages are, however, 
offset by some disadvantages, which 


, Somewhat diminish (although not seri- 


ously) the value of papyri to the historian: 
much of the contents is trivial, a chro- 
nicle of very small beer indeed. More- 
over, owing to the manner in which they 
have been preserved, the papyri are al- 
most without exception fragmentary, 
sometimes with only a few words left 
legible. This original source material is 
therefore very often presented in the most 
tantalizing manner imaginable. And yet 
the contribution to our historical know- 
ledge has been immense; Egypt has be- 
come by far the best known of the Roman 
provinces, and the same is true of Pto- 
lemaic Egypt in comparison with the other 
Hellenistic monarchies. As a result, all 
fair-minded historians of antiquity have 
had a hard time leaning backwards to 
avoid the facile assumption that the pe- 
culiar conditions of Egypt could be gen- 
eralized. 

Apart from an isolated attempt by 
J. M. Roth, no effort had been made to 
collect the papyri bearing specially on 
Judaism and the Jews, until the editors 
of this volume shouldered the task. In 
view of the dispersion of the material, the 
erratic editing and publication of the 
papyri, and the need to decide whether 
or not a certain document was to be 
included, one need not wonder that the 
collection of the material took twenty 
years, the last ten of which were also 
spent in the work of editing and writing 
the prolegomena and commentaries. The 
present volume includes the introductory 
material and the 141 papyri (including 
ostraca) of the Ptolemaic period; two 
further volumes, now in the press, will 
deal with Early Roman and Late Roman- 
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Byzantine times. It is sad that the late 
Professor Tcherikover, the prime mover 
of the enterprise, did not live to see its 
completion. This Corpus, in which he was 
ably assisted by his pupil and succes- 
sor, Professor A. Fuks, is a monument 
to his erudition and scholarship. The 
whole work is one of which the Hebrew 
University may justly be proud. 

The texts themselves are preceded by 
Prolegomena of 111 pages, which con- 
stitute in effect a complete history of 
Egyptian Jewry from its beginning (in the 
times following the destruction of the 
First Temple) to the Arab conquest. 
This history is based, of course, on a// 
the available material, not only on pa- 
pyri; it therefore covers much more 
than we would expect from a mere in- 
troduction to the texts published. Tche- 
rikover was first and foremost a historian, 
trained in the Russian liberal school and 
blessed with the three criteria of his 
profession: the ability to absorb facts, 
the ability to state them, and a point of 
view. With Tcherikover, the last of these 
was a combination of the trends prevailing 
in his youth and the Jewish nationalism 
that led him to settle in Israel. Al- 
though he shows an occasional tendency 
to swallow whole historical views current 
in the twenties (for example Rostovtzeff's 
theory of the destruction of the Roman 
Empire by the ‘bolshevik’ Severus and 
his army, p. 59), he has a corresponding 
largeness of view that makes the details 
of a historical picture fall into a larger 
scheme. As an example, we may quote 
his explanation of the difference in policy 
between the Prolemies, planning from day 
to day, and the sweeping all-over breadth 
of Roman imperial policy, although one 
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has to note that the former enabled the 
Jews in Egypt to live in peace and pros. 
per, whereas the latter soon brought 
about a head-on clash between Greeks 
and Jews, in which the Roman emperor 
was soon involved. This led ultimately 
to revolt, and to the almost complet 
annihilation of the Jewish community in 
Egypt. Even on small points, as for 
example the question of the payment of 
a poll-tax by the Jews in the Byzantine 
period (p. 103, n. 31), his judgment is 
sure and his conclusions sound. 

The picture that emerges is of a com- 
munity rising from small origins by 1 
series of waves of immigration, some 











forced and some voluntary, until finally 
the Jews become an organic entity, not 
only economically but militarily and po- 
litically as well. They had their own law, 
the Torah, which was enforced by royd 
decree, but they followed the laws of the 
kingdom too to a great extent, and 
made use of its tribunals. The overall 
trend was one of Hellenization, although 
in the provinces a kind of assimilation 
to the Egyptian natives could be observed. 
On the whole, however, the Jews—like 





other strangers in Ptolemaic Egypt— 
were superior in status to the natives,| 
if inferior to the Greeks. As Ptolemaic) 
power decreased and that of the Hasmo- 
neans in near-by Judea grew, the poliq 
of the kings, and in particular Ptolemy V! 
Philometor, became distinctly favour 
able to the Jews. They employed Jewish 
generals and army units, and allotted’ 
them land, as to other military colonists. 
In one point, however, we have to dis 
agree with Tcherikover. The conclusion 
he draws from 1 Macc. xv, 21 that the 
Prolemies protected refugees from Simeo0 
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the Hasmonean seems to stand in con- 
trast to this pro-Jewish policy; the passage 
quoted is one from a circular letter sent 
by the Romans to the kings of the Orient, 
and no specific deductions can be made 
from its standardized wording. 

In the Roman period the situation 
changed: the general policy of favouring 
Hellenism in the East and the immense 
power behind that policy led to the 
dashes that turned Alexandria into the 
head-quarters of ancient anti-Judaism. 
Tcherikover shows his usual good judg- 
ment in appreciating Claudius’ position 
between the two conflicting parties, in 
which point(as in another one, namely that 
of the date of Onias’ departure for Egypt, 
p.245) the papyri correct Josephus. The 
emperor acted like a Roman, as could 
be expected, and not like a friend of the 
Jews, as is claimed by modern interpreters. 
In the end, the conflicts of the Roman 
petiod led to the great explosion of 
A.D.117—the famous Jewish revolt un- 
der Trajan, which started in Cyrene but 
then (as we know now from papyri) 
spread over the whole countryside of 
Egypt, even as far as Alexandria. As the 
documents on this revolt are to appear 
in the second volume of the Corpus, we 
have only the bare outline of events in 
the Prolegomena. In any case the great 
historical riddle of this revolt remains 
unsolved ; why did it break out in appar- 
ently hopeless circumstances? The usual 
evasive attribution of its causes to ‘mes- 
sianism’ or some such irrational impulse 
seems weak; was there some connection 
with Trajan’s Parthian war, or with 
Egyptian nationalism? We must reserve 
judgment on this point. 

Political history is of course only one 


of the subjects to which papyri make 
their contribution; and they are much 
less significant on that than on questions 
of economic life and the progress of 
Hellenization. Here there is a great deal 
of interest. The authors have given much 
space to the question of Jewish names, 
in part because its solution one way or 
another influenced the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of a given papyrus from their 
Corpus. On the whole they have been 
cautious even to excess (cf. p. 132, n. 1); 
it is only in a few cases that one can take 
issue with their judgment, as on the 
(non-Jewish?) tenant of synagogue land, 
Petsouchos, son of Marres (p. 249). The 
Hellenization of the Jewish onomasticon 
is noted, the limits to this tendency are 
defined, and the resurgence of Hebrew 
names parallel to the nationalist tide in 
Byzantine Judaism is not forgotten. An- 
other indication of Hellenization is the 
adoption of Greek legal formulae, the 
necessity for women to plead through a 
‘protector’, and the recourse to royal 
courts in case of litigation. Yet with a few 
exceptions (the most prominent of which 
is the case of Dositheus, the son of 
Drymilos, who became royal secretary and 
finally rose to the highest priesthood in 
Hellenistic Egypt), the Hellenization of 
Egyptian Jews stopped short of complete 
identification with the dominant culture. 

The second half of the Corpus gives the 
texts of 141 documents, each with intro- 
duction, translation, and commentary on 
specific points. In addition there are 
introductions of a more general character 
to each group of papyri or ostraca, such 
as Jewish peasants etc. in the Fayum, 
Jewish tax collectors in Upper Egypt, and 
so on. An immense amount of labour has 
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gone into these dry matters of editing 
and commenting; the bibliographies are 
full and excellent (for instance that on the 
Zenon papyri on p. 118, n. 4). There are, 
inevitably, a few minor points on which 
one might suggest additions or correc- 
tions. In quoting Josephus on the ‘high 
priest’ Ezechias who emigrated to Egypt 
(p.7,n.18) mention should be made of 
the fact that this man was apparently 
Temple treasurer and that his name 
appears on one of the Yhd coins. On 
p. 8,n. 22, the final publication of Krae- 
ling on the synagogue at Dura Europos 
should be added to the bibliography. 
B. Mazar’s article on the Tobiads, quoted 
on p. 118,n. 4, has meanwhile appeared 
in English in JEJ,7, 1957, pp. 137-145, 
229-238. The Jericho synagogue (p. 102, 
n. 27) dates from the seventh, not the fifth 
century A.D. The alleged insignificance 
of Onias’ Temple (p. 46) is very contro- 
versial. One can also object to the authors’ 
conclusion from the letter of Toubias to 
Appollonios (No. 4) as regards the al- 
leged ‘pagan’ tendencies of the writer. 
The letter was composed by a Greek 
secretary and not even signed by the 
‘writer’, who was quite probably ignorant 
of Greek. On the other hand, the authors 
have noted the close relationship between 
the book of Judith and the Hasmonean 
period (p. 47, n. 120), ignoring recent and 
mistaken attempts to ante-date it to 
Persian times. As regards the name Sour- 
abitt... (p.116,n. 2), they rightly note 
that it reflects a Hebrew name such as 
Sur Beth (Tubiah ?) as suggested long 
ago by S. Klein. 

These are, however, minor points. The 
principal interest of the material collected 
—an interest shared with all other papy- 


rological material —is the immensely viy. 
id picture it presents, all the more vivid 
for its fragmentation. The many details 
quoted contradict the traditional pictur 
of a Jewish community of the Diaspora, 
engaged in trade and money-lending. The 
Jews of Egypt are seen busy in all walks 
of life, from those employed in admin. 
istration, army, and police to potters 
weavers, flute-players(and shepherds too). 
Above all, they appear here as agricultur 
ists of all kinds, with land-holdings of 
the most varying size, but on the whol 
rather above that of the average peasant 
In some cases, of course, the picture seem: 
to fit our preconceptions more closely. 
The Jewish soldier-colonists engage ina 
good deal of legal and commercial activity 
(including money-lending), a trait they 
share with another group known from 
papyri—the Byzantine soldier-colonist 
at Nessana in the Negev. The one office: 
mentioned was apparently a kind of te 
turning clerk, probably more chair-borne 
than riding:in the field of battle (p.170) 
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The community was closely-knit in more 
ways than one; there are Jewish burial| 
societies and Jewish dining clubs. In some 


ways the Jews of Egypt were even sur 


prisingly normal: there are Jewish robbers 





(p.157), a stolen mantle is hidden away in) 


a synagogue (p. 239—although it must 
be remembered that these legal docu- 





ments give but one side of the case); 2’ 
woman named Heracleia has a fight with 


a certain Dositheos, a ‘Jew of the Epigone 


(an army settler—p. 154); two other wom 
en fight and one is injured while expecting) 
a child (p. 247). Even the physical aspect, 
of some Jews is described in a mortgagt 
deed, rather in the manner of the passpott 
description of our days: ‘Apollonios,) 
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aged about 35, tall, fair, with rather bright 
eyes and protruding ears; Sostratos, aged 
about 35, of middle height, fair,... with 
a scar over his right eyebrow’ (p. 163). 
In conclusion one may formulate a 
desideratum for the school of Jewish pa- 
pyrologists one hopes to see in Jerusalem. 
The time has come to collect from the 
papyri all material connected with Pales- 
tine, not only that connected with the 
Jews therein, as has been done in the 
present Corpus with the Zenon papyri. 


There is an enormous amount of valuable 
material dispersed in hundreds of papyri. 
To quote only a few: Oxyrrh. 1380 with 
its list of city-names; Oxyrrh. 1205 
which shows Ono to have been a city in 
A.D. 291; the John Rylands papyrus with 
its account of a journey in 317-322, etc. 
Not only our people, but also our country 
deserve to see the exploitation of this 
rich mine of unused material. 


M. Avi-YONAH 











U. BEN-HORIN-—1913-1959 


IN MEMORIAM 








Tue Editors of the Israel Exploration Journal regret the untimely death of Mr. 
U. Ben-Horin, who was Associate Editor of this Journal in 1958. 

Uri Ben-Horin was born in Germany in 1913. After completing his secondary 
school studies he entered the Law Faculty of the University of Berlin, but on hist 
arrival in Palestine in the early thirties, he gave up law and chose to follow 
Oriental Studies under the late Prof. L. A. Mayer. He became an accomplished) 
Arabic linguist; his special interests were Islamic numismatics, Arabic epigraphy,|e ar vit: 
and the historical geography of Palestine in the Arab, Mameluke and Turkish ‘ GALI 
periods. After working for some time as an assistant to Prof. Mayer, he became 
a member of the staff of the University Department of Archaeology, and in the}, 
last years of his life he gave a course in the Institute of Oriental Studies. He had 
almost completed his thesis on Safed in the Crusader period on the basis off, 
Arabic sources. In 1956 Ben-Horin participated in the University expedition to ; 7 
Sinai and was instrumental in discovering several unknown texts in the library\eggate 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine, which he prepared for publication. He w 
also active in the Government Names Committee, the Historical Section of th 
Atlas of Israel, and the Israel Oriental Society. As an Associate Editor of 


Journal he proved most painstaking, with a great devotion to the minutiae of 
editing. 
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C: The inscription. 


INSCRIPTION FROM CAESAREA AQUEDUCT 








PLATE 18 





The road 


A: The escarpment of Ma‘aleh ‘Aqrabbim, in which the Roman road was built. 








' 
B: Stepped bend in the road. 


ROMAN ROAD AT MA‘ALEH AQRABB | MAN 
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The road cut into the rock at right angles to the steep slope 





B: Steps hewn in the steep road. 











C: Stone wall supporting the edge of the road. 


YRABB MAN ROAD AT MA'ALEH AQRABBIM 
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A: Stone paving of 


road. 
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C: Erosion in a section of the road. 
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D: Whorl with Hebrew inscription. 
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